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VISCOUNTCIES OF ENGLAND, GREAT 
BRITAIN, OR THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
UNACCOMPANIED BY ANY BARONY. 
THE recent creation (December, 1900) of 

two viscountcies (Goschen and Ridley), one 
without and the other with a barony attached 
thereto, seems to call for some remarks as to 
what has been the general practice in regard 
to the creation of viscountcies. 

From the institution of this dignity in 
1440 down to the accession of James I. (1603) 
sixteen English viscountcies were created, all 
but the last two having been conferred 
either on a baron, or on the husband of a 
suo jure baroness, though in some cases (as in 
the existing viscountcy of Hereford) the 
barony held by the grantee has not followed 
the devolution of the viscountcy. These 
sixteen creations were Beaumont, 1440; 
Bourchier, 1445; Lisle (Talbot), 1451; 
Berkeley, 1481; Lovell, 1482; Lisle (Grey), 
1483 ; Welles, 1487; Lisle (Brandon), 1513 ; 
Lisle (Plantagenet), 1523; Rochford (Boleyn), 
1525; Fitzwalter (Radclyffe), 1535; Beau- 
champ (Seymour), 1536; Lisle (Dudley), 
1542; Hereford (Devereux), 1550; Montagu 
(Browne), 1553; and Howard of Bindon 
(Howard), 1559. With respect to Montagu, 


the grantee’s grandmother, Lady Lucy 
Nevill (of whom, however, he was not the 
representative), was a coheir of the barony 
of that name ; while with respect to Howard 
of Bindon (which seems the most anomalous) 
the grantee held higher rank than that of a 
baron, being the younger son of a duke. 

It was not till the reign of James I. that, 
save as above stated, any commoner was 
raised to a viscountcy of England. Even 
then the viscountcies thus conferred were 
always accompanied by a barony, save in 
three cases to female grantees—viz., Maid- 
stone in 1627; Bayning, a life peerage, in 
1674; and Corbet, also a life peerage, in 1679. 
The first persons under the degree of a baron 
whom James I. created viscounts of England 
were the notorious favourites Robert Carr, 


and John Villiers, created in 1619 Viscount 
Purbeck. This sort of creation continued 
more than 150 years—viz., till the accession 


viscountcy of Leinster, conferred in 1747 on 


{the Lrish Earl of Kildare (who was not a 


baron of England or Great Britain), was 


| unaccompanied by any barony. 


During the forty years that elapsed from 


| the accession of George III. to the end of the 


eighteenth century (1760-1800), among the 
numerous viscountcies of Great Britain con- 
ferred on commoners the following six were 
granted without any barony attached to 
them—viz., the viscountcy of Courtenay, 
1762; that of Pitt (with the earldom of 
Chatham), 1766, the grantee’s wife being a 


/suo jure baroness ; that of Howe, 1782, the 


grantee being Viscount Howe in Ireland ; 
that of Keppel, also in 1782, the grantee 
being son ot an earl ; that of Hamilton, 1786, 
the grantee being Earl of Abercorn in Scot- 
land ; and that of Hood, 1796, the grantee’s 
wife being a suo jure baroness and he 
himself being an Irish baron. 

In 1805, however, the practice of conferrin 
on a commoner a viscountcy of the Unite 
Kingdom, w/thout any barony attached to it, 
may be said to have had its real beginning, 
when in that year the Right Hon. Henr 
Addington was thus created Viscount Sid- 
mouth. A summary of the twenty-nine vis- 
countcies (excluding Scotch and Irish) which 
at present (January, 1901) exist as the prin- 
cipal or only title shows that eleven of them 
were created without any barony annexed, 
inasmuch as the grantees themselves were 
already barons, though in two cases (Here- 
ford and St. Vincent) the barony thus held 
is not now vested in the existing viscount. 
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These are Hereford, 1550; St. Vincent, | 
1801; Exmouth, 1816; Combermere, 1827 ; | 
Hill, 1842; Gough, 1849; Portman, 1873; | 
Wolseley, 1885; Knutsford, 1895; Esher, 
1897; and Cromer, 1899. Seven other of | 
these viscountcies were conferred with a) 
éarony annexed—viz., Bolingbroke, 1712 (to | 
which may be added St. John, 1716, now 
united therewith); Cobham, 1718 (the grantee 
in this case being himself also a baron) ; 
Falmouth, 1720; ‘Torrington, 1721 ; Melville, 
1802; Canterbury, 1835; and Ridley, 1900. 
Thus all the grantees of the above-named 
eighteen viscountcies either possessed or 
received baronies. As to the remaining 
eleven viscountcies, they were conferred | 
without any barony annexed, though granted 
to a person who did not possess one; but in 
two cases (Hood and Hampden) a barony has 
subsequently devolved on the holder of the 
viscountcy. These are Hood, 1796, as to 
which creation see above ; Sidmouth, 1805 ; 
Hardinge, 1846; Halifax, 1866; Bridport, 
1868, the grantee being an Irish baron ; 
Hampden, 1884; Cross, 1886; Hambleden, 
1891; Peel, 1895; Llandaff, 1895; and 
Goschen, 1900. 

There are also four existing viscountcies 
(all without any barony annexed) which 
appear in the roll of the House of Lords 
(1900), and which were conferred on Scotch 
or Irish earls, being the titles under which 
their now holders sit in that house. These 
are Leinster, 1747, as above stated ; Gordon, 
1814; Hutchinson, 1821; and Clancarty, 
1823, the respective grantees being the Earl 
of Kildare, afterwards (1766) Duke of Lein- 
ster in Ireland; the Earl of Aberdeen in 
Scotland, the Earl of Donoughmore in Ire- 
land, and the Earl of Clancarty in ax 


WORDSWORTHIANA. 
Tue late Walter Pater in his fine apprecia- 


tion of Wordsworth (first published in 1889) 
wrote: “Of all poets equally great he 
[Wordsworth] would gain most by a skilfully | 
made anthology.” There the critic only | 
stated a fact which must have appeared | 
obvious to all who have everstruggled through 
Wordsworth in the mass. In the second edi- 
tion (1890) of ‘ Appreciations’ a foot-note tells 
us that two men eminently qualified for the | 
task, Matthew Arnold and Prof. Knight, had 
each edited a selection from Wordsworth, 

rhaps (1 know not) taking the hint from | 

ater. Mr. Pater’s appreciation is dated | 
1874. In 1885 there appeared in Mr. Walter 
Scott’s “Canterbury” series a little book 
of selections from Wordsworth, with an 


introduction by Mr. Symington, which intro- 
duction and selections have been deservedly 
praised. Here, then, we have three Words- 
worth anthologies, of which we may call 
Arnold's the “ otficial” one—it has been used 
as a text-book by the Royal University of 
Ireland. I am not quite certain, but I think 
another book of selections has since appeared. 

The honour, however, of having been the 
first culler in the garden of Wordsworth, or 
at least the first to put his name to a Words- 
worth anthology, was J. Hine—a man of 
whom I know nothing save what he tells of 
himself in the preface of his book, an octavo 
of 326 pages published (“a new edition ”) by 
Moxon, 1834. The book is entitled ‘Selec- 
tions | from the Poems | of | William Words- 
worth, Esq.’ This book must have been 
common enough: it was “designed chiefly 
for the use of schools and young persons” 
which fact would surely not have seemec 
sufficient reason to Mr. Pater for overlooking 
it, had he been aware of such a work. In 
any case, Mr. Hine’s book must have exercised 
a very wide influence at a time when, to say 
the least of it, Wordsworth’s genius was not 
widely recognized. This selection contains 
all my favourites, in addition to book i. of the 
‘Excursion’ and long extracts from books iv., 
vi., and vii. That the little work is worth 


all the space which I am here devoting to it 


lovers of Wordsworth will admit when I 
say that it is quite probable we have here 
an anthology made in great part by the 
poet himse , or at least one which was 
almost certainly submitted to him _ before 
publication. Mr. Hine mentions “an oppor- 
tunity of communicating with the poet”; and 
Wordsworth’s own assuredness in speaking of 
his work may (such is my opinion) be detected 
in the preface: “ Mr. Werdewerth’s poetry is 
Philosophy set to Music.” Hear this, again : 
“As pos are trained to the most stately 
motions to the sound of music, so does the 
poet put into like stately motion his bat- 
talions ; hence a poem and an army are objects 
that captivate all beholders.” The italics are 
mine, and, if that phrase be not by Words- 
worth, it is surely not unworthy of him. 
Again : “[Who] sympathises with all parts of 
God's creation so deeply, widely, and highly, 
as he?” Let me quote one longer passage :— 

“The people of the present age seem to be in 
danger of living too fast; we had whipped our 
horses into a maximum velocity years ago, and were 
in danger of coming to a stand-still for want of fur- 
ther impulse, when our steam vessels and carriages 
set us all afloat and in motion; and who shall say 
when and where we are to stop? But of what use 
are or will be all these advantages in art or science? 
Are men better? are men wiser? are they happier 
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If the answer be yes, I deny it. If I am asked to 
be patient, as we are only beginning, I will be 
natient and hope in future for what has not yet 
Peen attained. I speak of the community. Cer- 
tainly our inventions have hitherto been misunder- 
stood or misapplied. If all the improvements in 
science had lessened human toil but one hour in the 
day, it would be something ; instead of this, human 
toil has been prolonged; and allowing all the 
advantages possible, we must take care that our 
velocities, our momenta, our rail-ways, and 
inclined planes, do not scare away the muses and 
the graces. Although the early and middle part of 
life delight in a little bustle and noise, the latter 
part demands rest, tranquillity, and comfort; for 
which purposes the cultivation of poetry will come 
in for the greatest consideration : nature will have 
her course. It is time that the heads of our states- 
men were occupied with this question ; the bulk of 
the community are ready to take it up: let not 
philosophers and the learned be backward in its 
examination.” 


Is not this reminiscent of Ruskin in one 
of his moods, or of Arnold on Wordsworth ?— 


He grew old in an age he condemned. 
He looked on the rushing decay 
Of the times which had sheltered his youth. 
Felt the dissolving throes 
Of a social order he loved. 
Outlived his brethren, his peers, 
And, like the Theban seer, 
Died in his enemies’ day. 
Or, 


What shelter to grow ripe is ours? 
What leisure to grow wise? 

It is quite possible that Matthew Arnold 
knew of this little book when he made his 
selections. To conclude, and to illustrate 
how little Wordsworth was appreciated about 
this time, may I ask if you have ever heard 
of ‘Wordsworth’s Horse’? Here it follows, 
if you can find a little space for it to canter 
in. It was the work of a Dublin physician, 
once (long ago) a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ 


Worpswortn’s Horse. 
Will Wordsworth was a steady man, 
That lived near Anibleside, 
And much he longed to have a horse, 
Which he might easy ride. 


It chanced one day a horse came by, 
Of pure Arabian breed, 

Gentle though proud, and strong of limb: 
It was a gallant steed ! 


Full many a noble rider bold 
This gallant steed had borne ; 

And every one upon his brow 
The laurel wreath had worn. 


Those noble riders dead and gone, 
And in the cold earth laid, 
he gallant steed by Wordsworth’s door 
‘ithout an owner strayed. 


No more ado ; the steed is caught ; 
Upon him Wordsworth gets ; 
The generous courser paws and rears, 
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And ’gainst the bridle frets, 


‘NOTES AND QUERIES’: CORRECTIONS 


Tue following list of errors and omissions 


in the General Indexes may be of use to 
other readers, and spare them some waste of 
time :— 


P. 11 b. Bartholomew, St., the Less, for 


P. 58 b. Funeral Customs, add ii. 259. 

P. 62 a. Insert : Gote, see Sculcoates. 

P. 62 b. Gray’s ‘ Elegy,’ omit ii. 347, and 
insert: passage in, i. 150; ii. 347. 

P. 88 b. Monmouth, capture, for 328 read 
358, and omit 324. 

P. 106 a. Amicus Plato, add 484. 

P. 108 a. Vox et preterea nihil, add 419. 

P. 110 a. Cum grano salis, for 66 read 88. 

P. 115 a. Roccha de Camponis, read Cam- 
panis. 

P. 119 b. Sculcoates Gate, read Gote. 

P. 133 b. Tennyson, ‘In Memoriam,’ for 277 
read 227. 

P. 134 a. Thompsons of Yorkshire, for ix. 
read x. 
P. 140 b. Water cure, see 


* He’s too high-mettled,” Wordsworth says, 
** And shakes me in my seat : 

He must be balled, and drenched, and bled, 
And get much less to eat.” 


So balled, and drenched, and bled he was, 
And put on lower diet ; 

And Wordsworth with delight observed 
Him grow each day more quiet. 


And first he took from him his oats, # 
And then he took his hay; 3 
Until at last he fed him on 
A single straw a day. 
What happened next to this poor steed 
‘here’s not a child but knows; 
Death closed his eyes, as I my song, 
And ended all his woes. 
And on a stone, near Rydal Mount, 
These words are plain to see,— 
* Here lie the bones of that famed steed, 
High-mettled Poesy.” (Is 
THomas AULD. 


IN GENERAL INDEXES. 


First SERIEs. 


read vi. 


. 142 a. Whichcote, for 482 read 488. 


SeconD SERIEs. 
. 8 b. Whole Duty of Man, see Packington. 
. 35 b. Centenarianism, see Longevity ; 
ix. 438. 
. 66 b. Gipsies, funeral, for 124 read 442. 
74 b. Hensley, read Wensley. 
. 89 a. Liddle, read Liddell. 
. 91 a. Longevity, see Centenarianism ; 
x. 376 read x. 377. 


P. 105 b. Insert : Number 666, see Beast, 
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P.118 b. The references under ‘ Roast’ and 
‘Rule’ should be together. 

P. 146 a. Terence, ‘ Adrian,’ read ‘ Andria.’ 

P. 155 a. Insert: Wensley, see Hensley. 


Turrp 

P. 1. Under ‘Classified 
Tavern Signs. 

P. 8b. Whole Duty of Man, see Packing- 
ton. 

P. 14a. Insert : Beans, see Ballot. 

P. 37 a, b. Church with thatched roof, refer- 
ences should be together. 

P. 47 b. For Dienlacres read Dieulacres. 

P. 61 a. Fracastorius, ‘Syphilus,’ read 
‘Syphilis.’ 

», 62 b. Funerals, offerings, see Burial. 

P. 65 b. Insert : Goethe, see Géthe. 

76 a. Hunt of Cottingbourne, read Col- 
lingbourne. 

P. 76 b. Ignez de Castro, “ his works,” read : 
works relating to her. Cross-references might 
be made under Inez and De Castro. 

P. 77 a. Inkborough, Inkberrow. 

P. 84 a. Larboard, add ix. 254, 437, 501. 

P. 87 b. Longevity, ii. 319, read 318. 

P. 96 a. Monumental Inscriptions, 481, read 


Articles’ add 


P. 99 a. Nicwan barks, omit 99 

P. 101 b. Orbis Sensualium Victus, read 
Pictus. 

P. 103 a. Pair, meaning set, add xi. 45, 46, 
124, 207, 327, 466. 

P. 109 b. Portraits of criminals, add x. 450. 

P. 112 b. Never a barrel, add ix. 258. Omit 


Insert: One half his prayer, x. 
416. 
P. 117 a. Studious of ease, add x. 39, 
® The floor of sand, add 99, 
- The lucky, add iii. 4s. 
P. 132 b. Simile ; “ tapestry” and “ trans- 
lations” are the same. 
P. 133 b. Smith of Snenton, for 327 read 
12. 
P. 134 b. By the side, add 299. 
P. 137 b. Stangate Hole, for 521 read 529. 
_ P. 144b. Translations and tapestry, add 
1x. 120, 145. 
P. 148 a. Insert: Voiture, v. 425. 
P. 154 b. Wroxeter dinders, add 427. 


Fourta Series. 

P. 1. Classified Articles, add Tavern Signs, 
Tennysoniana. 

P. 28 b. Bores=boars, for 503 read 523. 

P. 51 a. Dilligront, read Dilligrout. 

P. 75 b. Hebrews ix., for 261 read 269. 

P. 84 a. Johnson, Dr. Samuel, bull of his, 
for 311 read 301, 


P. 92 b. Longevity, after ix. insert 36 ; and 
for ix. 130 read 131 ; and see Parr. 

P. 98 a. Mazes, for 38 read 34. 

P. 104a. Nanfan, for Birtz Martin read 
Birts Morton. 

P.108a. The words from ‘Orkney’ to 
*Orleton’ should be inserted after ‘ Orissa.’ 

P. 143 a. “ Mrs.” Smith (poker) is an error ; 
the entries should be placed together under 
‘Smith, Mr.,’ in the line above. 

P. 149 a. Stalling of “ Yatton-com-Somer- 
set,” Ze. in the county of Somerset. 


Firta Series. 
P. 1. Classified articles, add Bells, Medals, 
Mottoes, Tavern Signs, Tennyson. 
P. 12 a. Insert: Auld-wife hake, see Hake. 
P. 25 a. Insert: Hart’s Index, see Index 
Expurg. Angl. 
P. 60 b. Fisher, Bp., censure “ of,” read by. 
P. 71 a. Insert: Hake, Auld-wife, i. 468 ; ii. 
54. 
P. 96 a. Monfeti, read Moufeti. 
P. 97 b. Insert : Moufeti. 
P. 109 b. Insert: Priests’ Hiding-Places, see 
Secret Rooms. 
P. 129 a. Sandloft, read Sandtoft. 
P. 139 b. Songs : insert ‘The Lark,’ ii. 348, 
376. 
Srxtu SERIEs. 
P. 1. Classified Articles, add Libraries, 
London. 
P. 104 a. Insert: Priests’ Hiding-Places, see 
Secret Chambers. 
P. 123 b. Secret Chambers, for ix. read x. 
P. 124 a. Insert: Seventh Son, see Lanca- 
shire Custom. 
SEVENTH SERIEs. 
P. 13 a. Bible: insert Hebrews (ix. 27), 
x. 6. 
P. 37 a. Centenarianism, see Longevity. 
P. 63 a. Games, see Sally Waters. 
P. 89a. Matriculation, add ix. 388, 516. 
P. 97 b. The items under ‘Oxford’ need 
better classification. 
P. 98 a. Insert: Papey, see St. Augustine. 
P. 122 a. Insert : Sarah Waters, see Sally. 
P. 143 a. Insert : Waters, see Sally. 


Ercutu Series. 

P. 1. Classified Articles, add Nursery 
Rhymes, Tennyson. 

P. 44 b. Insert: Daily, see Service. 

P. 89 a. Insert: Morris, see Nine. 

P. 110 a. Rainfall, see Shower. 

P. 122 a. Shower, see Rainfall. 

The lists of Classified Articles might be 
extended. 
The form Géthe, under which the name 


Goethe is entered in most of the early in- 
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dexes, is unusual in English books. The 
same may be said of Béhme. W. C. B. 


“ Wise.”—Under the heading ‘ Huish’ 
S. vi. 492) we are informed that“ if we cut 
off [from the A.-S. Azwisc] the ‘ family’ prefix, 
we have A.-S. wise or wyse, a piece of land.” 

We may reasonably object to this arbi- 
trary method of manufacturing Anglo-Saxon 
ghost- words, particularly when they do not 
even possess the poor merit of being cor- 
rectly formed. If we cut off from A7w-ise the 

refix Aiw-, denoting “family.” as seen in 
iw-scipe and other compounds, the result 
is -7sc, the common modern English 
There is no such word as A.-S. wise or wyse, 
and consequently it cannot mean “a piece of 
land.” Then we are told to “compare the 
L.G. wische,” which will by no means 
improve matters; for, as pointed out by 
Kluge, s.v. ‘Wiese,’ this represents an older 
form wis-ta, diminutive of wis-. The? was 
originally long ; and the 7 in -ise was always 
short. 

The invention of bogus forms is easy 
enough, but no wise man will regard them ; 
neither does the process inspire respect. 

W. SKEar. 


GLOVES WORN IN CELEBRATING THE 
Evcnarist.—This curious custom is men- 
tioned by Daniel Rogers (1573-1652) in his 
‘Treatise of the Two Sacraments,’ second 
edition, 1635, p. 116 :— 

“Por as they weare white gloves when they 
meddle with the Elements, and touch them not 
with their bare hands, pretending more reverence 
to be in a beasts skin, than a mans naked hand; 
so some thinke it too homely perhaps to breake the 
bread with their hands, in comparison of cutting it 
with a knife.” 

Ricnarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


ForMATion oF Surnames.—A curious in- 
stance illustrating their origin from local 
names has come under my notice. Ata large 
mill near here the watchman is generally 
known—not only to his mates, but to others— 
as Harry Pool. His real name is Harry Old- 
field, but he is a native of Poole, near Otley. 

LIONEL CRESSWELL. 

Wood Hall, Calverley. 


A Weppine.—I cut the following 
from the Eyeorth Bells of 17 Nov., 1900. 
Crowle is a small market town about six 
miles from this place :— 

“An extraordinary marriage is reported from 
Crowle on the old-fashioned Romany lines. 


s+ that two persons, anxious to be joined together | but also (which was worse) 
or life, named respectively William Wombwell and | the same 


Catherine Haley, who objected to pay marriage 
fees, resorted to the gipsy custom of jumping over 
the broomstick. The news of their intention soon 
became known, and a good company assembled to 
witness the ceremony. Catherine, who seemed to 
have the matter in hand, issued all instructions, 
and appointed a* handler of the broom.’ Ata given 
signal, William and Catherine, with hands firmly 
clasped, took a run jump, and the deed was done, 
The bridegroom is over seventy years of age, but 


hale and hearty.” : 
C. C. B. 
Epworth. 


ENGLISH GRAVESTONES, Mrnorca.—The fol- 
lowing passage oceurs in M. Gaston Vuillier’s 
‘Forgotten Isles,’ translated by Frederic 
Breton (1896). I send it to you in the hope 
that some Englishman who visits Port Mahon 
may be induced by it to endeavour to secure 
copies of these inscriptions to the memory of 
long-dead Englishmen :— 

* Passing along the streets, 1 was often struck 
by the colour and strange shape of some of the 
paving-stones used for repairing purposes. They 
were much larger and darker than the others. JT 
questioned the passers-by without eliciting any in- 
formation ; and it was not until after I had left the 
island that I learned that these stones, which, it 
appeared, had vexed the souls of several geologists, 
were obtained from the deserted English cemeteries 
in the suburbs of the town. A friend of mine had 
the curiosity to turn some of them over, and there, 
still plain to be seen, were the English inscriptions, 
The Mahonese had had at least the grace to turn 
the faces downwards. Many of the memorial tablets 


| were sent out from England during the British 


occupation by the families of those who died on the 
island. No one walking through the bright cheerful 
thoroughfares would have imagined that he was 
treading on tombstones.”—P. 89. 
ASTARTE. 
“Ricut HERE.”—The above should be an 
“Americanism,” if there be one; but it is 
common in the old metrical romances—e.g., in 
*‘Kyng Alisaunder,’ 1. 4131:— 
Knyghtis nymeth kepe 
To Bulsifall my destrere ; 
And abideth me ryght here. 
H 


P. 


A New Sense or “Gartanp.” (See 9" S. 
vi. 245, 337.)—Will you allow me to supple- 
ment my former note with another instance 
of this use of “garland” at Birchington, in 
the Isle of Thanet, from the ‘ Visitations of 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury’ in the Cathe- 
dral Library at Canterbury !— 

“Birchington, 1628.—John Crampe for that he 
(to the profanation of the Sabbath and evil —— 
of others, he beinga sworn officer) did on Easter day 
last past teen or mend hedges or an hedge. And 
likewise for that he on the Sunday next after Whit- 
sunday, not only absented himself from divine ser- 


It ap- | vicein his parish church both forenoon and afternoon, 


misspent and profaned 
Sabbath day by being with his son and 
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daughter dancing at a garland at the house of 
George Bennett in the afternoon of the Sunday 
aforesaid with much other company.” 
Artuur Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


{1cHARD Pococker, 1704-65.—The ‘Dict. 

Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xlvi. p. 12, states that this 
traveller 
“was the son of Richard Pococke, LL.B., rector 
of Colmer, Hampshire, and afterwards head master 
of the King Edward VI. Free Grammar School, 
and curate, under sequestration, of All Saints’ 
Church in Southampton.” 
This statement is not quite correct. The 
traveller's father, Richard Pococke, LL.B. 
(b. 1666, d. 1710), was never rector of Colmer ; 
but the traveller's grandfather, Richard 
Pococke, LL.B., was rector there from 19 July, 
1660, to 20 March, 1718 9, the date of his 
death. See the parish registers of Priors 
Dean and Colmer, edited by the Rev. Thomas 
Hervey (Colmer, 1886). This rector is men- 
tioned in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. v. p. 49, 
where for “ Elmore ” (in |. 12) read Colmer or 
Colemore. Cf.‘ N. & 2™ 8S. vii. 129; 7S. 
xii. 406, H. C. 


Verses ny Ben Jonson. 
A letter was printed under this heading in 
Willis's Current Notes for September, 1851, 
vol. i. p. 68, in which the writer said :— 

at | copy of Heliodorus’ * -Ethiopi in History’ 
lately came into my possession, on the title-page of 
which was the autograph of * Ben Jonson, tanquam 
explorator.’ On the margin of a subsequent page 
is a translation in the poet's handwriting, suggested 
as an improvement of the text, which is here 
subjoined. 

Inevitable fate to shun 
Thou tak’st a world of toil: 
For this you left your native home, 
And Nile’s unrivalled soil. 
Take courage, friend, for 1 will give 
Th’ Egyptian fields again 
To thy despairing eyes ; till then 
Our guest thou shalt remain.” 
The writer, who signs himself “A. F. W., 
Feltham,” adds that he purchased the book 
from Mr. Willis. 

Having in my possession a copy of Under- 
downe’s translation of ‘An Ethiopian 
Historie,’ published by Franeis Coldocke in 
1587, which is, [ believe, the earliest extant 
edition, I looked up this passage, and found 
it on folio 33. The verses run as under :— 

To shunne the destinies sure decree 
thou takest all this toile: 
And therefore leauest the fruitefull coust 
of Nylus fertile soile. 
Haue a good heart, for I will geue 
the blakish fieldes againe 
Of Laypt vnto thee, till then, 
our friend thou shalt remaine, 


It would be interesting to know where 
A. F. W.’s volume is at present located. The 
lines quoted by him have rather a modern 
twang. W. F. Prrpeavx. 


GRAVESTONE AT WaLTHAM ABBEY. (See 
9g §. vi. 296.)\—The first two lines of the 
epitaph on the Rev. Isaac Colnett at 
Waltham Abbey are the earlier part of an 
epitaph written by Garrick for his friend 
Laurence Sterne, who died in 1768. The 
quatrain is as follows :— 

Shall Pride a heap of sculptur’d marble raise 
Some worthless, unmourn’d, titled fool to praise, 
And shall we not by one poor gravestone learn 
Where Genius, Wit, and Humour, sleep with Sterne? 
Joun PickFrorpD, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Mrracerovs Bott.—According to the 
Paris journal Le Temps of 11 November, 1900, 
the church of St. Léonard, situated thirteen 
miles (vingt kilométres) from Limoges, 
possesses, amongst other historical curiosi- 
ties, a bolt which enjoys a great repute in 
the locality. Young wives unblessed with 
offspring have boundless confidence in it. 
They repair to the chapel where it is pre- 
served, and, touching it with the hand, make a 
neuvaine on the saint’s tomb. But on Tuesday, 
6 November, 1900, being St. Leonard’s day, 
the clergy of the parish made a neuvaine in 
favour of the Empress of Russia, who desires 
to haveason. This ceremony took place at 
the request of Count Alexeief, Grand-Master 
of the Ceremonies at the Court of the Tsar. 

J. L. Hees. 

Penzance. 


Burns’s ‘Tam Gten.—In the “Golden 
Treasury” volume of ‘Scottish Song,’ ed. 
1874, Mrs. Carlyle gives the third stanza of 
Burns’s ‘Tam Glen’ thus :— 

There’s Lowrie, the laird o’ Drumeller, 
**Good day to you, brute!” he comes ben: 
He brags and he blaws o’ his siller, 
But when will he dance like Tam Glen? 
The second line of this stanza manifestly im- 
plies that the salutation quoted is that of the 
uncouth laird to the young lady with whom 
he wishes to ingratiate himself. One can 
hardly wonder that, if this presentation is 
correct, his suit was a signal failure. But the 
reading is, of course, absurd; even an un- 
sophisticated rustic would not be guilty of 
such hopelessly low-bred vulgarity as is im- 
plied in the form of address as it stands. 
What the laird says is, unquestionably, “Good 
day to you!” The young narrator, recording 
it, imitates, somewhat petulantly no doubt, 


the harsh, unrefined tones in which the ad- 
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dress is made, and then exclaims “ Brute !” 

as a parenthetical commentary on the 

speaker's manner. This gives the line in this 

reasonable form :— 

“Good day to you ”—brute !—he comes ben. 
Tuomas BayYNe. 


NoTTINGHAM AND Norts. — The former 
place-name is frequently abbreviated “ Notts,” 
and was given in this way even in‘ N. & Q.’ 
(ante, p. 12, cols. 1 and 2). This is incorrect. 
“Notts” is an abbreviation for Nottingham- 
shire, and not for the county town (or city). 


LIGHTS SEEN OVER THE PLACE WHERE TREA- 
suRE Is Burrep.—In the republic of Colombia 
these are said to be seen in the dusk, a blue 
gleam indicating silver ; but if the light be 
yellow, gold may be expected beneath. The 
flame sakes the shape of the receptacle which 
contains the hoard. At San Felipe, an estate 
in the north of Tolima (Colombia), the former 
owner frequently observed luminous rays 
over a certain spot. One day, as he was 
riding near the place, his mule suddenly 
stumbled and threw him. On examining the 

round to find the cause of the accident, he 
iscovered that the animal had put her foot 
into a hole wherein there was an earthenware 
pot filled with old Spanish gold pieces. 
IBAQueE. 


Tue Evit Eye.—The following extract is 
from the Daily Graphic, 28 December, 1900 : 


“When M. Zola produced that unpleasant but 
impeccably accurate story of French village life, 
‘La Terre,’ he was accused by a good many people 
of having coloured his picture too highly. The 
superstition revealed in the tale of the murder of 
an old man of seventy-two at Angers is a striking 
example of the intellectual level of Jacques Bon- 
homme. The old man was reputed to be the pos- 
sessor of that inconvenient organ, the evil eye, and 
two young peasants persuaded themselves that he 
had bewitched their cattle. They therefore deter- 
mined to put the sorcerer out of the way, set upon 
him, beat him to death with sticks, and then, for 
fear that he should come to life again, stabbed him 
through the heart, and nearly severed his head 
from his body. The most curious point of all is, 
however, that the peasantry in the neighbourhood 
are said to be entirely on the side of the young 
men, whom they regard as public-spirited persons, 
who have meritoriously performed an unpleasant 
duty. Probably, if the truth were known, they 
would find many sympathisers in many lands, for 
the belief in and fear of the evil eye is deep and 
widespread. Indeed, an almost precisely similar 
ease occurred in Ireland but a few years ago.” 

JosEPH COLLINSON. 

[See 1* S. i. 429; iii, 133; 3" S. vi. 493; xii. 261, 
317, 365; 4" S. i. 193; 5 S. i. 324, 374; ii. 93; x. 
306; xi. 8, 293; xii. 118, 515; 6 S. i. 114; 8™ S, 
viii. 146 ; ix. 402; x. 416; xi. 246.] 


Queries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“ANCE MARIOLE” IN A CHARTER.—This 
term occurs in a very interesting catalogue 
of the goods of Abbot Nicholas of Westmin- 
ster, who held the manor of this parish. He 
died 1387. I have reason to believe from 
the context that the phrase denotes geese or 
swans, but am uncertain on this point. 

J. C. Livesey. 

Denham, Bucks. 

Lecuorn.—How did Livorno become trans- 
formed to Leghorn? Sailors are charged 
with this change, but Evelyn, in his ‘ Diary,’ 
spells it Livorno and Ligorne in 1644, and 
Leghorne in 1672. 

Llanbedr, R.S.U., Merioneth. 

“Gren” anp “Grene.”—In ‘The Oxford 
English Dictionary ’ (vol. iv.) ‘Glen’ is given 
as a Scottish word, and translated “a daf- 
fodil,” on the authority of Jamieson. No 
etymon is there suggested for it. A little 
below, on the same page (215), ‘Glene’ is 
registered, and atftiliated to “ yAyvn, the ball 
or pupil of the eye.” May it not be that glen 
was also pedantically taken from the same 
root? E. Littré has a long list of the dif- 
ferent uses of c7//et=little eye, as the name 
of a flower, and records among its meanings 
“(Billet de Paques, le narcisse des poétes, 
Narcissus poeticus.” If an Easter pink be 
called an “ eyelet’ in France, a daffodil has 
as much right to be called an “eyeball” in 
the north of the isle of Britain. 

E. 8. Dopaeson. 


Joun ANTHONY GREATOREX was admitted 
to Westminster School on 23 June, 1782. Can 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q. give me any 
information concerning him G. F. R. B. 


Grant. — Lewis Grant was admitted to 
Westminster School on 26 June, 1780, and 
Richard Grant on 16 January, 1786. I should 
be glad of any help in identifying these 
Grants. G. F. B, 


300K FoR CHILDREN.--Can you or any of 
your readers let me know the title and pub- 
lisher of a book for children in which a little 
girl called Dottie, accompanied by a black 
cat called Fluffy and a wooden doll called 
Patty, both gifted with speech, had many 
adventures by means of the magic carpet 
mentioned in the : Arabian Nights’ as trans- 
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porting those who sat upon it to whatever 
place they wished to go? I have, unfortu- 
nately, forgotten both the title and the 
author’s name. CASTLEMORE. 


tHe Joun Trorr way.” — Arthur 
Young, in his ‘ Farmer's Calendar,’ 1804 edi- 
tion, p. 103, writes: “Claying or marling 
seldom or never answers where you go on 
immediately with a course of ploughing in 
the John Trott way.” Who was John Trott, 
and what were his ways / 

R. HepGer WALLACE. 

(John Trott is a signature used by Steele in the 
Spectator, No. 296, 8 February, 1712, No. 314, 
29 February, 1712, and elsewhere. It also occurs 
occasionally in the Walpole correspondence (see 
8 S. xi. 289). Goldsmith’s ‘The Clown’s Reply’ 
begins :— 

John Trott was desired by two worthy peers 
To tell them the reason why asses had ears. 
In 1728 Bolingbroke appended the signature John 
Trot to some letters in the Craftsman. Joan 
Trot is used by Colley Cibber in his ‘ Apology’ (see 
8 S. xii. 95). Some connexion between John 
Trott and jog trot seems intended by Arthur Young. ] 


Cravasse Famiry.—Can any of your 
readers oblige by informing me where I 
ean find any biographical details respecting 
members of the Chavasse family? Some of 
those whose deaths occurred in the early 
part of the eighteenth century were Roman 
Catholics, and one, I believe, was a godson 
to Lord Derwentwater. 

_ W. Brooke 

7, Inglewood Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


“ HooLican.”—Information is requested as 
to the origin of the term “ Hooligan.” 
M. E, Surru. 


35, Sutton Road, Walsall. 

{You have probably seen the suggestion that the 
word originally used was ‘“‘ Hooley’s gang.” 
also 9 8. ii. 227, 316.) 


See 


Searcuers or Leatwer.—Can any of your 
readers say what were the duties of the 
above-named officers appointed by the Courts 
Leet ? G. 

Oakham. 

Joun Stewart or Furnivat’s 
Inn.—When the daughters of David Dale in 
1823 sold their father’s Glasgow house, Mrs. 
Mary Dale or Stewart attended at the police 
court in Hatton Garden, in presence of 
Allan Stewart Laing, Justice of Peace, and 
James Aspinall, notary public, to make a 
declaration “that she was noways coacted, 
compelled, or seduced to concur” in the 
conveyance ; “‘ whereupon John Stewart Kip- 
ling, of Furnival’s Inn, London, gentleman,” 
appeared, in conformity with the Scottish 


conveyancing of the time, as procurator for 
the purchaser of the house, and asked and 
took instruments in the notary’s hands. Was 
John Stewart Kipling any relation of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling? 
Georce BLack. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill Gardens, Glasgow. 


J. M. W. Turner. —Is the drawing of 
Wanstead House in existence which J. M. W. 
Turner exhibited previous to his entry as a 
Royal Academy student in 1789? 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Joun Broom, or Poote.—Capt. Cook, on 
one of his voyages in which he touched at 
Newfoundland, is said to have sailed in a 
ship owned by John Broom, of Poole, or 
sochene built by him, and to have been 
accompanied on this voyage by John Broom’s 
son, another John Broom. Can any one help 
me to corroborate this minor detail of his- 
tory ? H. M. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


PascHaL Moons. —In Keim’s ‘Jesus of 
Nazara,’ vol. vi. p. 240, reference is made to 
a table published by a Prof. Wurm, giving 
the dates of all the Paschal full moons and 
new moons during the rule of Pontius Pilate 
in Judea. Where in this country can any 
copy of this table of Prof. Wurm be in- 
spected ? A. D. T. 


BearpsHAW oR 
Beardshaw in 1618 was churchwarden at St. 
James’s Church, Grimsby, and had children 
baptized there, and he and his wife Frances 
were buried there. When and where were 
they married? Alderman William Beard- 
shaw in 1646, 1657, and 1658 was Mayor of 
Grimsby. When and where was he buried! 
Barnsley, Ecclesfield, and Lincolnshire refer- 
ences to this surname are particularly desired, 
and any reference ante 1700 will be much 
appreciated and gratefully acknowledged. 
Direct communication preferred. 

Henry Joun BeEarRDsHAW. 


27, Northumberland Road, Sheffield. 


mis 

“Bryou” as A Curistran Name.—A youn 
lady recently signed herself in a local journa 
as “ Bijou,” in response to letters of sympathy 
ina personal bereavement. Is this a solitary 
instance of the use of this word amongst us 
as a Christian name? French mothers fre- 
quently call their offspring “mon bijou,” as 
an Irishman, in its Celtic equivalent, dubs 
his sweetheart “me jewel”; but I have never, 
up to above example, come across its adoption 
by British families as a Christian pre-name, 
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though I have met with it as a term of endear- 
ment on this side the Channel. 
J. B. McGovern. 


C.-on-M., Manchester. 


STEERE.—I am anxious to learn something 
of the antecedents of this family. There was 
a Bishop of Ardfert of this name about 250 
years ago, and his daughter married David 
Crosbie, of Ardfert Abbey, ancestor of the 
first Earl of Glandore (ext. ). 

KATHLEEN WARD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


“ LYNGELL.”—In ‘Lybeus Disconus’ one 
finds the above word, usually in connexion 
with a shield, eg., 1. 286, “of which lengell 
and trappes”; 1. 861, “ was lyngell and trap- 
pure”; |. 1,274, “lyngell armes trappur was 
and wych.” It appears that the shoemaker’s 
thread (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 9S. v. 167) does not 
exhaust all the meanings of the “little 
tongue”; but I have looked through glos- 
saries in vain. 


‘CotpurN’s New Montuty MacGazine.’— 
By whom were the papers contributed to 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine under the 
respective titles ‘The Manager’s Note-Book’ 
and ‘Records of a Stage Veteran’? I have 
heard the names of John Poole and W. G. 
Raymond mentioned in connexion 

We 


Antuony Wuarton.—In 1596 he was at 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Was he identical 
with Anthony Wharton, B.A., ordained 
1607-8 by the Bishop of London and licensed 
to serve Breamore, Hants, 1626, died there 
1661 (P.C.C. 102 May) ? A. C. H. 

[Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ supplies the fol- 
lowing additional particulars: ‘ Matric. entry 
5 Nov., 1596, aged 13; B.A., 12 Feb., 1601/2.”] 


for 1773, at 106, occurs: “The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Ulrickstadt elected 
Mr. Banks, his companion Dr. Solander (who 


is by birth a Swede), and Dr. Lewis, a famous | 


English chemist, members of that learned 
body.” 
[have consulted various gazetteers and guide- 
books to Sweden of modern and of earlier 
date, but cannot find it. Can any of your 
readers help me? I find an Ulriksdal, a 
palace named after Ulrika, queen of Karl XI., 
which was later converted inte the Royal 
Military Academy at Stockholm. As there 
are seven Royal Academies of Sweden at 
Stockholm, perhaps the ‘Annual Register’ 
made a confusion between the Royal 
Academy of Science and the Royal Military 


May I ask where is Ulrickstadt?| 


Academy, and then put Ulrick-stadt for 

-dal. “Stadt” is German, of course, not 

Swedish. Epwarp E. Morris. 
The University, Melbourne. 


A Quaint Custom.— 

“The Dinner being served, Sir Oliver was the 
gayest Man in the Company. The Bridegroom and 
Bride sitting by the side of each other, the old 
Gentleman observed, ‘Ods-heart, ods-heart ! what, 
dine with the Bride the first Day! A fine Bride- 
groom, a fine Bridegroom! It was the Fashion, 
when I was married, to stand behind the Bride’s 
Chair with a Napkin, and serve her: Serve her To- 
day, she ll serve you always after.’”—John Sheb- 
beare, ‘ Matrimony’ (1754), vol. ii. p. 40 (1766). 

At the risk of betraying ignorance by the 
question, I wish to ask when and where, if 
ever and anywhere, there existed such a 
custom as is here mentioned. 

The novel quoted above, which, on its first 
publication, made a great stir, and for which 
its author was imprisoned, was_ originally 
entitled ‘The Marriage Act.’ The unsold 
copies of it, with its name changed to ‘ Matri- 
mony,’ were issued in 1755, as the so-called 
second edition. 

Marlesford. 


Vutear Misuse or “ Ricut.”— 

*T have no right to maintain idle vagrants.”— 
Smollett, ‘Humphry Clinker’ (1771), ‘ Works ’ (1806), 
vol. vi. p. 88. 

**[ don’t see as how women have any right to be 


ee gy on, whether at home or abroad.”—Eleanor 


Sleath, ‘ The Bristol Heiress’ (1809), vol. i. p. 209. 

How far back is “to have a right,” in the 

sense of “ ought,” traceable ? F. H. 
Marlesford. 


Frances Woottery.—This lady was an 
actress of some eminence in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century (see ‘Thespian Dic- 
tionary’). She is said to have been niece of 


Uxrickstapt.—In the ‘Annual Register’ | William Woollery, an eminent West Indian 


planter, who died at Bristol, 1 April, 1789. She 
married, from the stage in Dublin, Mr. J. H. 
Cottingham, an Irish barrister of good family. 
I should be glad to know who her parents 
were, and anything of her career beyond 
what is stated in the ‘ Thespian Dictionary.’ 
Sicma Tau. 


Epwarp, Prince or WaALEs, 1453-71.—Is 
there any contemporary record of the per- 
sonal appearance of “holy Henry’s” unhappy 
son? One account calls him “a _ goodly 
feminine and well-featured young gentle- 
man”; but was he dark or fair? The ad- 
mirable article on Edward in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
disdains details so trivial—if any such details 
have come down to us. It is now generally 


| admitted--is it not ?—that the young prince 
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fell on the field of Tewkesbury, and was not 
rbarously done to death, after the battle, 

by the royal brothers of the White Rose fac- 

tion. A. R. Bayuey. 


Beglics, 


IPPLEPEN, CO. DEVON. 
(9 S. vi. 409.) 

Tue etymology of this place is an outcome 
of that peculiar phase of Jewish dispersion to 
which we owe some of our most valuable 
national characteristics, notably our fitness 
for colonization and trade. 

The decaying village of Ipplepen, upon the 
trackway from Hamoaze and Tatnai’s to the 
East, is one unexplored mass of antiquity. 
Over 200 names of Pheenician places, and of 
people even now of strong Levantine type, 
with strange interconnexions between them, 
centre in or near it, while the stone axe, 
unique-shaped celt, and copper cake found in 
or near my own grounds indicate its life- 
history at over forty centuries. During some 
forty years’ residence near the weird old place 
these considerations have pressed on me 
until, with the help of a moderate knowledge 
of Semitic, so as to sort out the fossils of 


false to the true without change of position, 
Here, too, in England was there confusion, 
for with us at Ipplepen are the remains 
of a great Baal temple under Baal Tor, 
with its lustration rock-cut tank, and its 
boundary still known as Edgelands Lane. 
Nay, there still exists in the rf the nona- 
genarian descendant of the Baal priest who, 
till forty years ago, held the temple site by 
descent; and he bears his ancestral name, 
hardly altered to Ballhatchet from its original 
form Baal-achad—Baal only, or Baal is one. 
The false here again parodied the true, for this 
is a blasphemous allusion to “ Hear, O Israel, 
declared by the holiest lips which ever spoke 
on earth to be the first and great command- 
ment. The name of the i? Joel (Jo-El, 
Jahweh is El) shows that Baal-achad is a 
variation to suit the jingle dear to the Semite, 
and a frequent Hebraism. ; 

And now to the name of Ipplepen, its first 
syllable. In Joshua, chap. xvii., are the names 
of various Syrian towns with their suburbs 
—the word is naphath (A.V., towns ; Sept., 
villages ; Heintz, “daughters”). Amon 
them is “Dor,” a royal city, which Ezekiel, 
chap. xxvii., classes with Aradus (now Ruad, 
with us as Ryde) as supplying Tyre’s stoutest 
rowers and warriors. This district was called 


speech, and the aid of some kindly scholars Naphath Dor, and under this style her people 
hailing from the British Museum—among | brought four daughters to our shores : Apple- 
them a chief rabbi—I have ventured to give | dore in Devon and Kent and on the borders 
(much condensed) an outline of hoar, yet, I | of Somerset, and Appuldorcombe in_ that 


submit, tolerably continuous, antiquity. 

After the Exodus the tribes of Dan and 
Asher fell into line with the Syrian shorefolk 
who had for ages carried on the tin trade 
between Tyre and her daughter-namesakes 
Ha Maoz, now Plymouth, and St. Mawes, 
now Falmouth, still Kerek Roads. When 
Tyre fell, Gaddir, now Cadiz, came in. From 
these centres ships laden with corn, wine, oil, 
pottery, and tools, as barter for wool and 
skins, traversed both sides of the British 
Isles. Like the Hudson Bay folk, they put 
in shore every night, and thus at the mouth 
of every river (whether it were a Nore or 
Yare) sprang up a factory (mishal) or inn 
(Jin) to shelter and feed the crews and store 
up inward and outward freight. Tents (dAé1, 
the Cornish wheal) were used up stream. 

We have thus permanent residents, to 
whom came women and children, with some 
kind of religion—in fact, Jews could not 


dispense with circumcision and the Sabbath, | 


however dark they might keep them. But 
the religion was somewhat mixed, for up to 
the time of Hosea Baal had apparently 
been permitted to flourish, and at Elijah’s 
sacrifice the people had passed from the 


|Pheenician sanctuary the Isle of Wight. 
'This corruption to Apple occurs many 
times ; funniest of all in a stormy place in 
|the west of Scotland where apples will not 
| grow, and Applecross means Naphath Rosch, 
the district of the headland, like Ross-shire. 
We have found Ipple ; we have yet to find 
the last syllable of Domesday Ipplepina. 
Baal and Ashtoreth were worshipped jointly, 
the lady’s pet name on Maltese ste/es being 
Pen Baal, the face of Baal. She has a temple 
a mile from Ipplepen, called on the Ordnance 
map Pen Ball The whole district was prac- 
tically consecrated to the pair of deities, and 
was thus called Naphath Pen—the district 
of the Face (7.e., Baal), from which the Ipple- 
pina is taken. 
One of the strange interconnexions may, if 
your space permit, be noticed. There are 
several copper oaks—oaks of cor, the grave. 
A weird survival of one, pulled down two years 
ago, overlooked a field called “ Kennion. 


Now, we learn from Genesis xxiii. 18 that 
Machpelah was Abraham’s “kennion,” his 
purchased possession. ae 

To show that this interconnexion is common 
to Ireland as well, may I append a few Irish 
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names evidently given bya Semitic employer ? 
M‘Carthy, city man, root cartha; Malony, 
inn, /iin; Mahony, house, me'on; M‘Beth, 
house, 4eth ; McDona, masters, lords, adon ; 
Healy, tent, dAel; Cassidy, saints, cha sid: ; 
while Newry, the round towers (of which 
2,000 exist in Sardinia), is nuoroghe. 

Mr. Arnold White, in his ‘Modern Jew’ 
(1899), mourns that so few of the present 
nation of “ the Not Yet” care for their modern 
history. Surely a great field exists for it. 

W. G. Tuorpg, F.S.A. 

Middle Temple. 

[By reference to 7 S. ix. 6 Mr. THorre will see 
that attention was drawn eleven years ago to his 
Pheenician identification. } 


Srmon Fraser S. x. 156, 223 ; 9% S. vi. 
157, 338, 433; vii. 16).—“Strict accuracy ” is 
undoubtedly essential ; and no less, I think, 
is “honour to whom honour is due.” The 
“relation of how the picture was an etching 
by Hogarth himself...... from his painted 
portrait of Lord Lovat,” quoted from Hone’s 
‘Table Book,’ is copied into that entertaining 
work from the catalogue of Mr. Horatio Rodd, 
who had the picture on sale (30 in. by 25 in.) 
in 1827. It came from the collection of Dr. 
Webster, a physician at St. Albans, who 
attended Lord Lovat during his stay there on 
his way to London. It is, perhaps, well to 
have the original authority for this sort of 
statement. JULIAN MARSHALL. 

FANFULLA (9 vi. 408).—This worthy is 
a character in Massimo D’Azeglio’s novels 
‘Ettore Fieramosca’ and ‘ Niccolé de’ Lapi,’ 
playing a considerable and gallant part in 
the latter. He is a daring soldier of fortune, 
and after one of his many wounds takes 
refuge in St. Mark’s and becomes a monk 
under the name of Fra Giorgio da Lodi. It 
is fifty years since I read the book, but I 
think the clang of spear and shield brought 
him again into the field. In the end, receiving 
blows from a comrade by way of penance, he 
received one too many and died thereof. 

ALDENHAM. 

LirurcicaL LANGUAGE OF THE GREEK 
Cuurcu (9 S. v. 515; vi. 118).—In Mr. 
ARMSTRONG’S communication for “ Hagios” 
read “A £cos. Ricuarp H. THornton. 

Portland, Oregon. 


The liturgical language of the Greek 
Churen is late or mediwval Greek, as a 
learned native of Greece informs us ; that 
of the Russian Orthodox Church is Chureh- 
Slavonic, according to the medizval liturgies 

he Greek by Cyrillus and 


translated from t 


Methodius, the celebrated apostles of the 
Slavs, who founded a Slavonic literature 
during the ninth century by their translation 
of the Holy Scriptures from the Greek into 
the Church-Slavonic language. X. 


Count Peccuio (9 S. vi. 308, 395). 
—I have been unable to find the memoir of 
Pecchio (the biographer of Foscolo) in the 
Monthly Repository, 1835, p. 590, referred to 
by V.H.LL.LC.LY. Will your correspondent 
be good enough to verify the reference ? 

Joun HEBB. 

“Burry” (9 §. vi. 409, 496).—Perhaps it is 
worth while to say that any connexion with 
deputy is obviously impossible. When a word 
is shortened, the accented syllable remains ; 
so that the shortened form of deputy would 
be dep’ty, which would pass into deppy or 
detty, probably the former. The doublet of 
capital is not pittle, but cattle. 

Neither can /utty be short for avettor ; for 
the short form of a/ettor is the common word 
better, one who bets. There is no “ A.-S. bote” ; 
for the A.-S. word has no final e, and the o 
is long; whence the modern English 4oot. 
But there is a remote connexion, for our 
booty is from F. dutin, which is from some 
continental cognate of A.-S. 46t. 

Wa rer W. SKEAT. 


When one man speaks of another as his 
4utty, does he not mean one who worked with 
him, side by side? Is not this the sense of 
butt, as in butt-end, butted, and the like? See 
9% S. v. 336, 443, where examples are given 
of Lutted, meaning end to end, side by side. 
Not long ago an aged Worcestershire ditcher, 
speaking to me of his fellow-workman on the 
same piece, said, “He was my butty,” “ He 
worked butty along o’ me.” W. C. B. 


In the Black Country the expression 
“butty collier” is used to describe a man 
who contracts with the proprietor of a coal- 
pit to get and raise onl to the bank at so 
much per ton. The coal remains the property 
of the colliery proprietor, who himself puts 
it on the market. In the Midlands generally 
the meaning of Jutty is a fellow-workman, 
partner, or close associate. In the Cannock 
Chase district stall-men, who work in twos 
and threes, divide their earnings equally 
after paying their underhands, and often 
describe each other as their 4utty. 

Mr. W.H. Duignan, of Walsall, an authority 
on such points, thinks the root of the word 
butty is Anglo-Saxon (Jot, boot), the original 
meaning of which was profit, advantage. The 
root is found in va words as hedgebote, 
housebote, frebote. The word has grown 
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in meaning and application, ¢9., booty, 
bootless. 

In ironworks, where two men frequently 
manage a forge, one superintending - day 
and the other by night, each often describes 
the other as his hutty. 

In the same Black Country district there 
is one rather curious use of the expression 
éutty. A man and woman living together 
irregularly sometimes describe each other as 
his or her /utty, and other people would so 
describe such relations. C. T. SauNDERs. 

Birmingham 


“To PALMER” (9% §S, vi. 470).—Edie Ochil- 
tree, returning from his impressive inter- 
view with Lord Glenallan (‘The Antiquary,’ 
chap. xxix.), suddenly encounters a group of 
eager peasantry engaged in characteristic 
sports, and the scene recalls his earlier days : 

“The shout, the laugh, the exclamations of 
winners and losers, came in blended chorus up the 
path which Ochiltree was descending, and awakened 
in his recollection the days when he himself had 
been a keen competitor, and frequently victor, in 
games of strength and agility *At that time of 
day,’ was his natural reflection, ‘1 would have 
thought as little about ony auld palmering body that 
was coming down the edge of Kinblythemont as ony 
o thae stalwart young chiels does e’enow about 
auld Edie Ochiltree.” 

Derived, no doubt, from the “ palmer,” whose 
—— devotion took him to the Holy 
nd and made of him a revered wanderer 
on his return, the word was applied to 
vagrants, whose movements were aimless 
except in so far as they might secure means 
of subsistence. Walking aimlessly, infirmly, 
clumsily, are all notions readily deducible 
from this source. Tuomas BAYNE. 


To palmer—i.e., to go about feebly, like an 
old palmer—is duly explained in Jamieson, 
with a quotation from Scott’s ‘ Antiquary.’ 
It has no analogy with saunter, for there 
is no such substantive as saunter; and even 
if there were, it would not mean the Holy 
Land, but a person. Compare palmer-worm, 
Joel i. 4. Wa ter W. Seat. 


The term is packed with interest to the 
student. Setting aside the “palmare, or 
pylaryme "which the ‘Promptorium Parvu- 
orum’ gives as “ peregrinus et peregrina,” 
used in contradistinction to the Roman e/vis, 
and forming an earlier parallel to our Middle 
Age “denizen,” when the word meant one 
who was not a native—as antedating the 
meaning, but not the derivation required, 
and passing by the question as to whether 
the palmer was so called because “ palm” 
meant cross or because it meant staff (Halli- 


well asserts the former), one finds from 
Jamieson that “To pawmer” =“ to go from 
place to place in an idle, aimless way.” This 
phase of meaning is said to owe its origin to 
the time when pilgrimages had fallen into 
contempt, and, whether the “palmer” used a 
Palmried (Ger.) or no, it is certain that, being 
a wandringman, he used a staff. One may 
take one’s choice of the contus, ferula, or 


fustis, but so long as the use of a staff be 


necessary. then one may infer that the user 
walks infirmly ; and, of course, “ to palmer in 
bauchles ” (old shoes, or even with lumps of 
snow under the feet) intensifies the condition. 
A study of the staffs depicted in the 
National Gallery will repay observation, and 
one knows the stage’s traditional method 
of portraying the bent form and shambling 
gait of the pilgrim. ArtTHuR MAYALL. 


Duke or Botron’s Recrent (9 vi. 
508).—This regiment was probably levied by 
Charles Powlett, Marquis of Winchester, 
created Duke of Bolton by William III. in 
1689. In a communication printed in & Q.,’ 
2" S. i. 68, is a letter dated 11 June, 1696, 
concerning the capture in Romney Marsh 
of the unfortunate Sir John Fenwick, in 
which it is said: “ Here is now in towne one 
Ensigne Scroop, belonging to the Duke of 
Bolton’s regiment of foot, who says he thinks 
verily ‘tis 8° John Fenwick that is here.” 

The duke had married the _ illegitimate 
daughter of Emanuel Scrope, Earl of Sun- 
derland, and was one of the staunchest sup- 
porters of William IIL It was a usual thing 
to name the regiments in those days after 
those who had raised them. For instance 
the Royal Horse Guards (Blue) were called 
the Oxford Blues, and sometimes Lord Ox- 
ford’s Horse, raised by Aubrey de Vere, the 
twentieth and last Earl of Oxford, who com- 
manded the regiment at the battle of the 
Boyne in 1690. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PALL-MALL AND (9% vi. 444).— 
There is but one authoritative book on pall- 
mall, ‘Le Jeu de Mail,’ by Joseph Lauthier 
(Paris, 1717). It is very rare. Dr. R. C. A. 
Prior abridged it in his ‘ Notes on Croquet’ 
(Williams & Norgate), 1872; but “the trans- 
lation seems inaccurate and is, in places, un- 
intelligible.” At least, so said Mr. i Lang (?), 
some years ago, in a morning paper. There 
is no resemblance in that game to cricket, 
extremely little to croquet, and less to 
golf. Palla-cord1, or (more properly) the 
giuoco della corda, is first described, in his 
‘ Trattato del Giuoco della Palla, by Antonio 


,Scaino da Sald, Vinegia, MDLV., and has been 
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treated again and again by various hands, 
down to my own in my ‘Annals of Tennis.’ 
4to, 1878. This game, in fact, is simply 
tennis (not lawn-tennis). I find, however, 
nothing about palla-spagata in Scaino’s book, 
nor do I remember meeting with the name 
before. I should be glad to see a good ex- 
lanation of it, if any is to be had. It may 

a modern variant. I would, however, 
raise a humble protest against “a connected 
account” of any of these games being pub- 
lished in the restricted space available in 
‘N. & Q.,’ which might easily be filled for 
some months to come by such a publication. 

JULIAN MARSHALL. 


Datsy Names (9 S. vii. 8).— Mr. Prior 
(‘Popular Names of British Plants,’ p. 57) 
suggests that crazy or craisey is a corruption 
of Christ's eye, but he gives it as a Wiltshire 
name for the buttercup. Scientifically, this 
has been appropriated for an exotic species 
of inule (Jnula oculus Christi), and doubtless, 
like other popular names, is loosely applied 
to various wild flowers. There has always 
been an uncertainty in our floral nomencla- 
ture; thus in the eighteenth century what 
we know as forget-me-not was called scorpion- 
rass and mouse-ear, one of the bugles being 
nown as forget-me-not because of its bitter 
taste. Our heartsease has filched its name 
from the wallflower, which long ago earned 
its older title because of its cordial properties ; 
and apparently Linnzeus did not detect the 
theft, because he applied the medieval Latin 
name of the wallflower, viola, to the race of 

nsies. Apparently in classical times viola 
enoted both violets and wallflowers. 

Since writing the above I happened to read 
the following, a case in point, in the current 
number of the Gardeners’ Chronicle :— 

“ Bermuda Buttercup.—An inquiry was recently 
made as to the correct name of this plant. We find 
from a communication to the Journal of Horti- 
culture that a variety of Oxalis is so called. Pre- 
cisely—not a Buttercup, and having nothing to do 
with Bermuda. No wonder people like popular 
names !” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 


TEN CoMMANDMENTs IN Rime (9 S. vi. 
450).—The following version was copied from 
the registers of the parish of Laneham, Notts, 
in April, 1852. Itis signed “ Richard Chris- 
tian, 1689”; he was vicar at that time. It 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. v. 607 :— 

Have thou no other Gods Butt me. 
Unto no Image bow thy knee 

Take not the name of God in vain 
Doe not thy Sabboth day profaine 
Honour thy ffather and \oother too 


And see y‘ thou no murder doo 
ffrom vile Adultry keep the cleane | 


And Steale not tho thy state be meane 
Bear no ffalse Witness. shun y‘ Blott 
What is thy neighbour’s Couet not. 
Whrite these thy Laws Lord in my heart 
And Lett me not from them depart. 
EverarpD Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


The following might possibly interest 

WhO or information abou 
F. RB. P I ked f f t bout 
the Ten Commandments :— 

“An old English Version of the Lord’s Prayer, 
made by Pope Adrian, an Englishman, about the 
year 1156, to be learnt by the younger people. 

Ure fadyr in heaven rich 
Thy name be halyed ever lich 
Thou bring us thy michel blise 
Als bit in heaven y doe 
tvead in yearth been it alsoe 
That holy breade that lasteth ay 
Thou send us this, ilke day 
Forgive us all that we have done 
As we forgive each other on 
Ne let us fall into no founding _ 
But sheld ous from the foule thing. Amen.” 
Christian Magazine, 1761. 
A. J. Kine. 
One of Dr. Isaac Watts’s ‘ Divine Songs.’ 
H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


“FRaBBED” vi. 470).—F rad, to worry, 
harass, is given in the ‘H.E.D.’ Frad, to 
struggle, fight, argue, contend, worry, fret, 
fidget, irritate, excite, is given in the ‘ E.D.D,’ 
Hence it is doubly a “dictionary word.” I 
also find it in the ‘Century Dictionary’ and 
in Webster. But in the present instance it 
looks as if the gentleman might just as well 
have said “rubbed.” Perhaps he combined 
this with “fretted.” Wa W. 


‘PADDLE YOUR OWN CANOE’ (9% S. vi. 
450).—This song was written and sung by 
Harry Clifton, music arranged by M. Hobson, 
and was very popular about thirty-four years 
ago. Itlies beforeme. The words of the first 
four lines are accurately quoted by Mr. Joun 
T. Pace. The remainder of the first verse is : 

My wants are small, | care not at all 
is my debts are paid when due ; 

I drive away strife in the ocean of life 
While | paddle my own canoe. 

There are five verses in all, and the chorus 

is :— 
Then love your neighbour as yourself 
As the world you go travelling through ; 
And never sit down with a tear or a frown, 
But paddle your own canoe. 

There is another song by the same author 
which was equally popular about the period 
named, entitled W ~ Boys, Work.’ One of 
the verses I venture to quote :— 
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Discontented people say all work and little play 
_Will make a boy a hlockhead as q rule ; 
You can answer them, and say, never work and 
always play 
Will make him both a blockhead and a fool. 
ALFRED CuHas, JONAS. 


The original words of the song may be seen 
in Harper's Magazine for 1854. Each verse 
winds up with the line as above, whence it 
became a popular saying :— 

Voyager upon life’s sea, 
To yourself be true, 
And whate’er your lot may be, 
Paddle your own canoe. 
J. Hotpen 

Naunton (9 8. vi. 508).—For the 
articles respecting this family which have 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ see 4" 3S. iii. 456; v. 
353 ; 8° S. vi. 408 ; ix. 287. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAn, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Foik-Ltore (9 vi. 410, 
496).—I can give a similar instance from India. 
Soon after Sir John Lawrence arrived at Cal- 
cutta as Viceroy, he used every now and then 
to receive from the chief town of the district 
where I was magistrate letters containing 
scraps of paper charred to tinder. He sent 
them to me to know what they meant. They 
were as new to me as to him, but after some 
confidential inquiries I discovered that such 
missives—as might be expected—implied any- 
thing but a benediction. A. D. C. 


Witttam Morris as A MAN oF Bustness 
(9 S. vi. 406, 495)—Mr. Warp te has not 
succeeded in resolving my puzzle. There 
are details and details, and it does not follow 
that neglect of detail is one of the secrets of 
success because some men of pre-eminent 
ability have succeeded in spite of their neglect 
of certain comparatively small matters which 
might have engrossed too much of the atten- 
tion of smaller minds than theirs. We have, 
however, heard of horses being lost for want 
of a nail, and of armies being crippled for 
want of boots. But Mr. Mackail was speaking 
of Morris purely as a man of business—in 
fact (in Mr. Wasnt words) as the “organizer 
of a great manufacturing industry.” And 
among the details he had in mind it is clear 
that bookkeeping and accounts generally 
were included. To say that Morris succeeded 
in business because he neglected these is, to 
speak plainly, ridiculous. Mr. Brestar’s 
remarks on this subject are very much to the 
point. Details must necessarily be left to 
chance on special occasions of great urgency, 
but habitual neglect of them, in business at 
any rate, usually spells ruin. Genius may 
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possibly suoceed in defiance of this rule, but 
genius itself has been defined as an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. C. C. B. 


“Neglect of detail is one of the secrets of 
success.” This thought may have been sug- 
gested by a maxim of Rochetoucauld : ‘*‘ Ceux 
qui s'appliquent trop aux petites choses 
deviennent ordinairement incapables des 
grandes.” [ doubt whether the French maxim, 
or its English echo, is true. Rochefoucauld, 
however, in using the word ordinacrement, 
allows that there may be exceptions. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was one of the most successful and 
greatest of men, yet he was remarkable for 
his application to little things and his care of 
detail. E. YARDLEY. 


The late Canon Liddon in one of his sermons 
said that only asmall mind thought disregard 
of details the mark of a large one. Dean 
Swift asked :— 

Wrapt up in Majesty Divine, 
Does God regard on what we dine? 
So the foolish man in Job (Vulgate) xxii. 14: 
Nubes latibulum Ejus, nec nostra considerat. 


Compare St. Matthew x. 29,30. W. C. B. 


Dutton (9* §S. vi. 409, 517).—With 
regard to Lorp SHERBORNE'’S suggestion that 
the Duttons used the fret on their coat of 
arms prior to the battle of Poictiers (1356), I 
beg to quote the following from the ‘Complete 
History of England,’ vol. i. p. 226 :— 

* But the most remarkable‘instance of honour and 

valour was the Lord James Audley, who, having 
vowed to be foremost in the battle, performed his 
word and contirmed it with many wounds, for 
which the Prince having em | him with 500 
marks a year fee simple in England, he presently 
gave it to four of his esquires who had undergone 
the same dangers with him. The Prince, knowing 
it, asked him whether he did not accept his gift. 
He answered, Yes, but those men had deserved it 
as well as himself and had more need of it. The 
Prince was pleased with his reply and gave him 500 
marks more, as if he was resolved that so much 
worth should not go unrewarded.” 
And my Lord Audley (says Dr. Gower), as a 
further and senpetenl memorial of their merit, 
enjoined them to bear on some part of their 
coat of arms his own proper achievement, 
Gules, a fret or, which honourable distinction 
has been constantly observed by these four 
distinguished families—viz., Dutton of Dut- 
ton, Delves, Foulhurst, and Hawkestone. Dr. 
Gower also observes that it was owing prin- 
cipally to the valour of these illustrious 
warriors that Edward the Black Prince, Earl 
of Chester, gained the immortal battle of 
Poictiers. 
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1770, a group of statues as large as life repre- 
senting Lord Audley and these four cele- 
brated warriors. I cannot recall where I read 
that the Dutton who distinguished himself at 
Poictiers was Sir Hugh Dutton, but he must, 
I think, have been either a son or a nephew of 
the Sir Thomas Dutton referred to by Lorp 
SHERBORNE. Sir Thomas was born in 1314 
and died in 1381. He had six sons—viz., Peter, 
Thomas, Lawrence, Edmund, Henry, and 
William—the first three of whom died s.p. ; 
and Edmund was the anvestor of the present 
Lorp SHERBORNE’s and many other illustrious 
families. The present representative of the 
Dutton family is my cousin, John Rowe 
Dutton, of Chester, born 1881, who, according 
to the pedigree in my possession, is twenty- 
eighth in direct lineal descent from Rollo, and 
heir male of Odard (or Huddard), Lord of 
Dutton, who came to England with William 
the Conqueror. CHARLES STEWART. 
22, Gloucester Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


MARGARET oF Bavaria (9% S. vi. 369, 453, 
495)—A memorandum in my copy of Ander- 
son’s ‘ Royal Genealogies’ (1736), which some 
former owner has annotated, may interest 
Mecan. Over against Margaret’s death, 
19 April, 1483 (Table 384), is written “ st. 23,” 
but no authority for the statement is in- 
dicated. If correct, it would yield 1459 or 
1460 as her birth-year, which is not incon- 
sistent with other dates given in ‘ L’Art de 
Vérifier.” Thus, although Margaret would 
be but a child at the time of her marriage, 
6 January, 1472, N.S., the birth of Louise, the 
eldest of her children, 11 September, 1476, 
would not be remarkable. Child- marriages 
were common enough, and this Louise was 
early married and early a mother. She was 
contracted to Charles of Orleans 16 February, 
1487, O.S., and their eldest child Margaret was 
born in 1491 (Anderson), when Louise was, at 
most, little more than fifteen—the age of the 
widow-mother of our Henry VIT. 

C. S. Warp. 


Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


“Trunk” or “Box” (9 §. vi. 503).—My 
experience as a little boy going to boarding- 
school for the first time by no means confirms 
the correspondents who think that these 
names are synonymous. At that woeful hour 
I was accompanied by a large trunk covered 
with conti having the hair outside, and 
filled with underclothing and similar matters. 
This was called a “ hair-trunk,” and considered 
more or less sacred to myself and the nurse of 
that group of the boys to which I belonged. 
I had likewise what was named a “box” or 


my mother had filled with toys, play-books, 
fruit, new-laid eggs, and cakes. Immediately 
on my arrival the difference in my accom- 
paniments and the turpitude of big - boy 
nature were borne in upon me in a manner 
which is indelible: my “hair-trunk” was 
respected, but of my “box” the key was 
captured in a twinkling, my cakes and other 
delensinn were eaten, my oranges were peeled, 
and my eggs (without the ceremony of cook- 
ing) were sucked before my eyes. Only one 
egg and the shells of the others were ieft for 
me. Both “trunk” and “box” are still in my 
possession, and everybody known to me recog- 
nizes the difference implied by their respective 
names ; so that while every trunk made of 
wood, but not otherwise, is a box, it is by no 
means right to call every box a trunk. O. 


WALLER (9" S. iii. 165, 352; iv. 11, 57, 97).— 
At 9 S. iv. 11, in reference to a misapprehen- 
sion of Dr. Johnson’s as to Waller’s meaning, 
I ventured to maintain that “the centre,” 
both in the lines quoted and in certain pas- 
sages of other poets, means not the centre 
of the earth, Dat the earth itself, con- 
sidered in the old astronomy as the centre of 
the universe. I am glad to find this interpre- 
tation confirmed by Prof. Masson in a note 
(which I had not seen when I wrote my 
explanation) on Milton’s ‘P. L.,’ i. 686: 
“*Ransacked the centre. The centre or in- 
terior of the earth, say the commentators 
unanimously. Not so. Centre here is the 
earth itself as a whole, not its interior merely. 
In old literature the earth, as the supposed 
centre of the universe, was frequently called 
‘the centre’ par excellence.” Reference is 
made, in illustration, to ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
I. iii., one of the passages quoted in my note 
on Waller, as an example of this usage. 

LAwrENcE Forp, B.A. 
Bath. 


“Gone To JericHo” (9 vi. 405).—The 
suggested explanation of this familiar phrase, 
as quoted from the Property Market Review 
by your correspondent, had already appeared 
in Brewer's ‘ Dict. of Phrase and Fable,’ 1895, 
together with another explanation, a trifle 
more plausible, based upon 2 Sam. x. 5 and 
1 Chron. xix. 5. These would-be expositions, 
as well as the (almost trivial) one put forward 
in Chatto & Windus’s ‘Slang Dictionary,’ 
1874, appear to me to be “all abroad.” The 
expletive “ Go to Gone to] Jericho !” has 
always been used as a mild form of “Go to 
!”a place said to be paved with good 


intentions. There are many persons who are 
ashamed to “go the whole hog” in respect 


“playbox,” of which I had the key, and which 


of using bad language, who yet indulge in 
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what one may call “milk-and-water” exple- 
tives, which mean the same thing, but do not 
sound quite so bad. If I might be so bold, 
[ would submit that the vulgar expletive 
“Go to Jericho!” (a saying which probably 
had its birth in pre-Reformation times) was 
based upon the parable of the Good Sama- 
ritan 

“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him 
of his raiment,” &c.—Luke x. 30. 

Here we have a suggestive description of a 
very dangerous locality, to which (in default 
of a worse) spiteful persons might wish an 
antagonist temporarily deported. About the 
time of the Crimean War a highly popular 
expletive was “Go to Bermondsey!” This 
district was then, perhaps even more than 
now, a noted resort of extremely bad cha- 
racters, and thus formed a mild substitute 
for a warmer if more permanent residence 
for one’s enemy “later on.” Ido not know 
if this phrase is still in vogue, but I think it 
has had its day. I often fancied it was a 
happy thought which entered the mind of 
George Augustus Sala, who exploited the 
expression so far as to introduce it in one of 
the tales told by the ‘Seven Poor Travellers,’ 
being the Christmas number of Household 
Words, 1854 ; and so it got into the pantomimes 
of that date. Many of our proverbial phrases 
are, [ believe, based upon a Biblical origin ; 
as, for example, I have always thought 
“Gone to the dogs” was a sort of allusion to 
the sad fate of Jezebel, though it may have 
referred rather to the story of Lazarus. 
There used to be a little witticism perpe- 
trated by the “slangy” newspapers about 
sixty years ago: “The King of Prussia has 
gone to Pot(sdam).” Perhaps in time to come 
this may be quoted as being the origin of the 
expression “Gone to pot.” It would be 
interesting to search out some very early use, 
in old plays or poetry, of “ Go to Jericho !” 
B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


The alleged origin of the saying “Gone to 
Jericho,” as quoted by your correspondent 
from the Property Market Review of 
29 September, 1900, has long been familiar 
to me in Morant’s ‘ Essex’ and the ‘ Ambu- 
lator.’ In the fifth (1793) edition of the latter 
work, p. 41, we find the following :— 

* Blackmore, a village in Essex, between Ongar 
and Ingatestone, seven miles from Chelmsford. An 
ancient priory stood near the church. ‘It is 
reported,’ savs Morant, ‘to have been one of King 
Henry the Eight’s pleasure houses, and disguised 
by the name of Jericho ; so that when this lascivious 
prince had a mind to repair te his courtezans, the 
cant word among his courtiers was, that he was 


gone to Jericho.’ Here was born his natural son 
Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond and Somerset, 
and Earl of Nottingham, the friend and companion 
of the gallant and accomplished Earl of Surry, 
whose poetry makes such a distinguished figure in 
the literature of the 16th century. This ancient 
structure was repaired, and some additions made 
to it, about 70 years ago [i.¢., circa 1723), by Sir 
Jacob Ackworth, Rart., whose daughter, lady 
Wheate, sold it to the present [= 1793] possessor, 
Richard Preston, Esq. The river Can, which partly 
surrounds the garden, is still [1793] called here the 
Rirer Jordan.” 

The real origin of the saying, which is, 
however, rather “Go to Jericho!” we must, 
[ think, attribute to the parable of the Good 
Samaritan in the New Testament. Indeed, 
I have sometimes heard it as “Go to 
Jericho and fall among thieves !” 

Hotten’s ‘Slang Dictionary,’ to which your 
correspondent refers, gives “Jericho” as the 
name of “an improper quarter of Oxford.” 

A 


The phrase “Gone to Jericho” bears the 
meaning rather of consignment to perdition 
or penal exile than of deportation to a plea- 
sure house, such as the Jericho of Henry VIII. 
was, albeit the phrase may have been sug- 
gested to that monarch’s courtiers by the 
original allusion to Jericho in 2 Sam. x. 5: 
“And the king said, Tarry at Jericho until 
your beards be grown, and then return,” 
whence it became a proverbial saying ‘‘ to 
stay (or tarry) in Jericho (until one’s beard 
is grown)” —z.e., to wait in retirement or 
obscurity until one grows wiser :— 

Who would, to curbe such insolence, I know, 
Bid such young boyes to stay in Jericho 
Until their beards were grown, their wits more staid. 
eywood, ‘ Hierarchie,’ iv. 208. 
Halliwell does not cite an instance of the 
phrase, but says “Jericho, a prison. Hence 
the phrase to wish a person in Jericho.” 
Let them all goe to Jericho, 
And n’ere be seen againe. 
Mercurius Aulicus, 1648, quoted in the 
Atheneum of 14 Nov., 1874, p. 645. 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


If Mr. Marcuam can obtain from the 
writer in the Property Market Review evi- 
dence that will bear out his extremely novel 
theory, I have no doubt Dr. Murray will be 
delighted to see it. Pending the production 
of such proof, we may be content with what 
has already been written in ‘N. & Q., 
7 S. ix. 343, 394. Q. V. 


JoHn Pearson (9 S. vi. 446, 519).—If I 
had trusted to recollection, I should not have 
made Pearson Bishop of Chester in 1662. I 
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rofessors in the appendix (p. 17) to 

ustler’s ‘Graduati Cantabrigienses,’ 1823. 
In the same appendix (p. 12) Pearson is made 
Bishop of Chichester (instead of Chester) in 
1672 (¢.e., 1672/3). Iam glad that I have thus 
unintentionally been driven to point out 
the need of a thoroughly revised and com- 
plete edition of our lists of Cambridge 
graduates. Our present lists begin with 1659 
and end with 1884, and are very carelessly 
compiled, at least as far as the seventeenth 
century goes. I may notice that W. L. Mansel 
for twelve years held the mastership of 
Trinity with a bishopric. 

Jonun E. B. Mayor. 

LANGUAGE TO CONCEAL THOUGHT §. vi 
368, 432, 476).—It is difficult to name with 
absolute certainty the writer who, in modern 
times at least, first made use of this phrase, 
which is worthy of Machiavelli and reminds 
us of Sir Henry Wotton’s definition of an 
ambassador, “ Legatus est vir bonus peregré 
missus ad mentiendum Reipublice caus4,” as 
we find it in Izaac Walton’s sketch of the 
knight. The biographer gives the following 
translation: “An Ambassador is an honest 
man, sent to lie abroad for the good of his 
Country,” and adds, “ But the word for /ve 
(being the hinge upon which the Conceit was 
to turn) was not so exprest in Latine, as 
would admit (in the hands of an Enemy espe- 
cially) so fair a construction as Sir Henry 
thought in English.” But eight years after- 
wards “ Jasper Scioppius, a Romanist, a man 
of a restless spirit, and a malicious Pen,” 
coming across the sentence and taking the 
words as they were written, made some bitter 
remarks against the king and his ambassador, 
who was then at Venice. James was very 
angry with Sir Henry, and the latter had 
much ado in regaining the royal favour, 
which he only accomplished after writing 
two apologies, one in the “universal lan- 
guage” and another in the vernacular, ad- 
dressed to King James. It seems rather hard, 
however, on Scioppius to blame him for failing 
to see that there was a play upon words in 
the English translation of the Latin sentence. 

From one ambassador let us turn to another. 
That the phrase is now so well known is to 
be attributed to Talleyrand, who became ac- 
quainted with it as follows. “T learn,” says 
Forster (‘Goldsmith,’ book iii. chap. i. note), 
“from the valuable and well-conducted Notes and 
~ ries (i. 83) the curious fact, that four vears after 
this remark had thus been made by Goldsmith, it 
was repeated by Voltaire (from whom, no doubt, 
Talleyrand afterwards stole it) in his satiric little 
dialogue of ‘Le Chapon et la Poularde’ (‘ (Euvres 
Completes,’ xxix. 83, 84, ed. 1822), where the capon, 


complaining of the treachery of men, says, ‘Ils 
nemploient les paroles que pour déguiser leurs 
pensces.’” 

This extract clearly shows whence the dip- 
lomatist derived the expression which he has 
made notorious. 

I have now to make known an interesting 
discovery. The third number of Goldsmith’s 
Bee, which treats of the use of language and 
contains the phrase under discussion, is dated 
20 October, 1759, the very year, strange to 
say, in which Butler’s ‘Remains’ first. ap- 
peared, as Mr. Apperson has informed us. 
But what is still more remarkable, and con- 
clusively shows whence Goldsmith derived 
his inspiration, is the fact that he had re- 
viewed this same work, only four months 
before, in the Critical Review for 1 July, 1759 
(Forster, book ii. chap. vi.). It is impossible 
to resist the conviction that he borrowed the 
idea from the author he had so recently been 
studying, though Young’s lines had_ been 
published many years before this date.* 

That Young was indebted to Dr. R. South 
is manifest from a passage quoted from one 
of his sermons, the last sentence of which is 
this :— 

‘In short, this seems to be the true, inward 
judgment of all our politick sages, that speech was 
given to the ordinary sort of men whereby to com- 
municate their mind; but to wise men, whereby to 
conceal it,” 

“which Young, speaking of precisely the 
same court influences, afterwards condensed 
into this couplet :— 

When Nature’s end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal their mind.” 
Forster (book iv. chap. xiv.) does not mention 
when this particular sermon was delivered. 
According to Lowndes, a collected edition of 
South’s sermons was not published until 1823. 
But several of them must have been printed 
in pamphlet form soon after they were de- 
livered, as was the fashion of the time. I 
possess a goodly number of such discourses 
in two large volumes, and very interesting 
reading they afford, for they are, with scarcely 
an exception, much more political than re- 
ligious. One of them is “A Sermon Preach’d 
before the Queen, and both Houses of Parlia- 
ment: at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul’s, 
Nov. 12, 1702. Being the Day of Thanks- 
giving.” &ec., “by the Right Reverend Father 
in God Jonathan, Lord Bishop of Exeter.” It 
was “printed for Tho. Bennet at the Half- 
Moon in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1702,” and 


* In the list of Goldsmith’s books we find he had 
*“ Young’s Works, 4 vol. 1762,” and “* South’s Ser- 
mons, 4 vol.”; no date given in catalogue of sale, 
See Forster. 
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on the last page contains a list of advertise- 
ments, among which is the following : “Thirty 
Six Sermons and Discourses upon several 
Occasions, by R. South, D.D. In three 
volumes.” As Young was only about eighteen 
years of age at this date, it follows that he 
yorrowed not only the idea, but almost the 
very words, from the “noble preacher ” men- 
tioned, to whom we are therefore indebted 
fur the phrase, his use of which is so well 
explained in his own eloquent language. 

Mr. F. Apams, in an excellent note, has 
happily quoted from Dionysius Cato, but I 
feel sure that he will be pleased to read the 
following words from St. Augustine’s ‘ En- 
chiridion ad Laurentium,’ chap. xxii. :— 

“Et utique verba eee sunt instituta, non 
ver que se invicem homines fallant, sed per que 
in alterius quisque notitiam cogitationes suas per- 
ferat.” 

Joun T. Curry. 

OrtcIn or CurRENT Purases S. vi. 
486).—I do not know when the title * Empress 
of India” was first suggested, but the story 
of the official document put forth by Sir 
Andrew Clarke in 1872 cannot be quite cor- 
rect, for [ believe I am right in saying that 
in 1872 that officer was not Governor of the 
Straits Settlements. At any rate, I am quite 
sure that when I sailed from Brindisi for 
Alexandria in the autumn of 1873, in the 
P. and O. steamer Ceylon, Sir Andrew Clarke, 
with Lady Clarke and an A.D.C., also sailed, 
on the former's way to take up the governor- 
ship, as I then understood. Sir Andrew can 
hardly have reached Singapore before No- 
vember, 1873, and therefore 1874 seems a 
likelier date for the alleged document. 

ARGINE. 

Coat oF Arms (9 §. vi. 349, 415, 497).— 
Mr. Joun Rapcuirre’s allusion to the arms 
of Burnaby of Watford, co. Northampton, 
prompts me to say that there is in Watford 
Church a monument to Susanna Eyton (0+. 
6 June, 1631), daughter of “ Thomas Burnabie 
Lord of Watford.” It contains several shields 
of arms, of which I shall be happy to furnish 
readings to AYEAuR if desired. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Lyme Reats (9S. vi. 387, 515).-—-I should 
be much obliged to Mr. Raprorp if he could 
give me the reference to the South Kensing- 
ton art catalogue in which this piece of 
tapestry is mentioned. I understand that it 


is supposed to represent the marriage of 
Henry VIL., and that it was presented to the 
church by the late Mr. Edward Peek in 1886. 


G. F. R. B. 


AvuTHor oF Verses S. vi. 507). 
—The lines are by S. T. Coleridge. The 
querist will find them in Pickering’s Aldine 
edition, 1834, vol. iii. p. 331. 


Wiscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Old English Glosses. Edited by A. 8. Napier, Ph.D. 

(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
Few people, as their eye glances down the trim 
and well-ordered columns of an Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary, realize the varied and out-of-the-way 
sources from which the words have been brought 
together. No inconsiderable number have been 
quarried out of the MSS. of medieval Latin writers 
which Anglo-Saxon scribes had interlined for their 
own or their pupils’ benefit with words from their 
mother tongue to elucidate the hard words of the 
original, in very much the same way as that adopted 
in the Hamiltonian system of teaching a language 
or in Dr. Giles’s “‘ cribs.” An immense amount of 
this raw material, of the highest value for lexico- 
graphy, has here been brought together by Dr. Napier 
in the last issue of the ‘* Anecdota Oxoniensia.” 
From MSS. of Aldhelm, Beda, and others—sixty- 
two in number—he has made an important collec- 
tion of these glosses, and edited them with the 
most judicious and conscientious care. That the 
transcription and interpretation of interlinear 
glosses is a task attended by special difficulty was 
proved by the blunders made by Mr. Thomas 
Wright in editing his ‘ Vocabularies,’ and even by 
Wiilcker in re-editing them. Many such bérues of 
his predecessors are incidentally recorded in Dr. 
Napier’s valuable notes. There is a whole gallery 
of ghost-words, for instance, still haunting our best 
Anglo-Saxon word-books which have originated in 
mere misunderstandings of glosses. Such is /ac, 
medicine, which has passed muster with most of 
the lexicographers, based on “* medicinz, /ac” (352), 
due to their not recognizing this as an abbreviation 
of the customary word /acnunge. Another is gedof, 
fury, in Hall and Sweet, founded on the entry 
* delaramenta, gedofu” (418), which is only a com- 
pendious form of gedofunga. Similarly a non- 
existent ferocitas, in has been evolved 
from “ferocitatem, rep” (2985), which is short for 
rebnesse. 

Some of these imaginary words have arisen from 
a gloss being displaced and separated from its 
“lemma” or the word it was intended to explain. 
Thus, in Wright-Wiilcker, ricenne, to smoke, has 
got divorced from its true mate furifcare and 
attached to a neighbouring word Diane, with the 
curious result that Ricen was long believed to be 
an old English goddess corresponding to Diana. 
In the same way tag, a twig or shoot, in Leo and 
Hall, sprang from a misunderstanding of tagum, 
togum (tough). as if it glossed viminibus, when it 
really belonged to /entis (4693). So Toller’s werscipe, 
married state, and Leo’s siine/, palma, rest upon a 
misreading of ferscipe (3596) and swincla (4486). To 
the same cause may be traced the pseudo-vocable 
wel-lic deep (in Toller-Bosworth), or welic (in Leo), 
which has been evolved out of in welicum, a mere 
misreading of niwelicum (grunde), “‘in fundo pro- 
fundo ” (1942). 

More pardonable is the error caused by the some- 
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what enigmatical entry “‘uas, s. paulus, /ftels, 
bydel” (5112). Most editors have, naturally enough, 
taken bydel to be synonymous with fete/s, and have 
detined it as a ‘‘ vessel,” connecting it with byden. 
Dr. Napier, however, holds that it is only ras 
which is glossed by /frete/s, and that bydel was 
intended to elucidate 8S. Paulus as being the an- 
nouncer (beadle) or preacher of the Gospel. He 
might have added—for it is not obvious to every- 
body—that the allusion is to the apostle being ‘‘a 
chosen vessel,” vas e/ectionis (Vulg., Acts ix. 15). The 
editor rejects Leo’s pecig, cunning, on the ground 
that it depends upon pecigere, which is itself a 
miswriting of peetigere, the gloss upon cadlide (4980) ; 
but surely some such form is postulated by the 


Scottish pawky. In cucedreaw, redivivus, Leo has | 


manufactured a monster by running two words 


form the gloss on cadauer rediuiuum (2213). 

These instances are enough to show how warily 
and circumspectly an editor must pick his steps 
through the hidden pitfalls with which interlinear 
glosses abound. Dr. Napier is eminently keen- 
sighted, and if he gives a word his imprimatur we 
feel that we may have full contidence in his judg- 
ment and sagacity. Many of his foot-notes contain 
valuable matter for the etymologist. We may 
instance his remarks on “‘occa, ear, fealh,” t.e., a 
harrow, where he makes it plain that “fallow” 
means, not the yellowish soil, as Prof. Skeat and 
others have thought, but land ploughed or broken 
up by the Aarrow (A.-S. fealya; cf. Kluge, s.v. 
Felge’). 


A Short History of English Printing, 1478-1898. By 
Henry R. Plomer. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
To the ** English Bookman’s Library” of Mr. Alfred 
Pollard Mr. Plomer has added ‘A Short History 
of English Printing.’ That the epithet “short ” is 
well merited none will doubt, considerably less 
than three hundred pages serving to carry the 
account of English printers from William Caxton 
to William Morris. Brief as it is, however, it 
supplies almost all that is known. Caxton, of 
course, stands apart, and all concerned with biblio- 
raphical studies are bound to know the life by 
lades, to say nothing of previous lives by Charles 
Knight and others. Printing in England has 
been neglected. It was established here later 
than in most European countries, and after its 
birth it experienced a long period of decrepitude. 
While the Elzevirs were giving to the world the 
matchless volumes which are still the delight of 
the bibliophile, our printers were issuing works 
only less in respect of paper and 
rint than those of some obscure German presses. 
Nobody has, accordingly, cared to do for the pro- 
ductions of the English press what Renouard did 
for the Alduses, Willems for the Elzevirs, Mr. 
Christie for Dolet, and other writers for the 
Etiennes and the Didots, the Cazins, the Plantins, 
and even for Pierre Marteau and other less re- 
nowned printers of the Netherlands. So much 
ignorance, indeed, prevails concerning many 
English printers that it seems probable that we 
shall never be able to recover lost headway. Not 
insensible are we to the service that has been 
rendered in England by the publication by Prof. 
Arber of the Registers of the Stationers’ Company 
up to 1640 and to other contemplated obligations 
on his part. We have also a Bibliographical Society 
which does something in a fragmentary way, but 


has as yet shown no strong tendency to concerted 
action. We are glad, accordingly, to take Mr. 
Plomer’s book as a step in the right direction, and 
to own it the best work in its class that we possess. 
We should be sorry, however, to look upon it as 
final. Concerning John Day a good deal of infor- 
mation is supplied. There are other sixteenth- 
century printers who remain names and little more. 
Mr. Plomer, who is one of the most erudite of our 
bibliographers, says —which is, of course, true— 
that ‘the art of printing in England had never at 
any time reached such a point of excellence as in 
Paris under the Estiennes, in Antwerp under 
Plantin, or in Venice under the Aldi.” He might 
have added in Florence, and subsequently in 
Lyons, under the Giunti in Milan, and in many 


| other places. When the book reaches a second 
into one, t.¢., cuced reew (quickened corpse), which | i 


edition, we should like a chapter—not very 
closely associated, it must be owned, with the 
subject —concerning the English books printed 
abroad during the period of the Commonwealth. 
Some of them are before us, including the first 
and highly esteemed ‘ Methode et Invention 
Nouvelle de dresser les Chevaux,’ printed in 
Antwerp in 1657. The volume has for frontis- 
piece a good portrait of William Morris. Other 
portraits are those of Caslon, Baskerville, and— 


Saute de mieux, we suppose—Sir Roger L’Estrange. 


It reproduces many printers’ marks and facsimiles 
of types, and, by special permission, two pages from 
Kelmscott Press productions. Country presses, or, 
as Mr. Plomer elects to call them, “ provincial 
presses,” are also dealt with, and due honour is done 
to the Glasgow press of Foulis and to the Edin- 
burgh presses of Ballantyne and Constable. The 
renowned modern presses of Eyre & Spottiswoode 
and Whittingham come naturally within the 
scheme. 


Julius Cesar; Two Gentlemen of Verona. With 
Introductions and Notes by John Dennis. (Bell 
& Sons.) 

Two more volumes of the “‘ Chiswick Shakespeare” 
have appeared under the editorship of Mr. John 
Dennis, and with the illustrations of Mr. Byam 
Shaw. The qualities of accurate text, clear and 
legible type, and pretty exteriors are as notable 
in these as in the previous volumes, and the suc- 
cessive books, which are suited for almost every 
purpose, are specially suited to be slipped into the 
emt or when the possessor is going to one of those 
performances of y= which are now happily 
coming once more into fashion. 


Dr. Johnson's Table-Talk. (Gay & Bird.) 
Tus little work, not to be confounded with the 
‘ Johnsoniana’ or the ‘ Beauties,’ has been edited 
by Mr. Potter Briscoe, and included in the pretty 
series of the “ Bibelots.” The selection is well 
made, and the source is in every instance indicated. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 191. 
(Phillips.) 
Tuts best and most indispensable of guides to the 
clergy appears earlier than usual, no doubt as a 
tribute to the new century. It retains easily its 
supremacy, showing, in the case of the ‘ Alpha- 
betical List of the Clergy,’ qualification, order, 
and appointment, with dates; and in that of 
‘i Pariehes and Parochial Districts,’ diocese, popula- 


tion, incumbent, annual income, and patron. It 
has also a patrons’ list, showing the distribution of 
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Church livings, the diocesan and cathedral estab- 
lishments, and a list of societies, charitable, educa- 
tional, and missionary. No work of its class is 
more serviceably arranged. 

Hersert Fry's Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (Chatto & Windus), one of the handiest 
of annuals, has reached its thirty-seventh issue. 
It is edited by Mr. John Lane, and discharges 
admirably the function for which it is intended. 


Tus Photo-Miniature (Dawbarn & Ward) is a 
monthly periodical intended as a medium for 
information. Few numbers appear from which 
something new may not be learnt. No. 19, on 
photographing children, is of special excellence. 

Celtia is the title of a new periodical, the first 
monthly number of which has appeared. It aims at 
bringing into close contact the Celtic inhabitants of 
Ireland, Wales, Cornwall, Brittany, the Highlands, 
and the Isle of Man, and advocates the use of 
the Celtic dialects. The tirst part is published of a 
dictionary of the two surviving Brythonic and the 
three Gaelic dialects. It may be obtained from the 
Celtic Association, 97, Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


THE paper of most note in the current number of 
‘olk-Lore is Prof. Sayce’s account of the popular 
beliefs of Cairo, which, though chietly of Moham- | 
medan growth, yet show the impress of Pharaonic | 
Egypt. Among the comic tales recorded in the | 
article is one telling how a dentist drew an aching 
tooth by tying it to the sutferer’s foot and then 
giving him a blow from behind. ‘‘ The fellow drew 
away his head, and the tooth fell to the ground. 
He cried: ‘O sons of Cairo, learned and under- 
standing ones! the tooth is extracted from (my) | 
back!’” It is perhaps worth remembering that a | 
similar tooth-drawing story is current in Lincoln- | 
shire. F. J., a village matron whose conduct gave 
rise to much gossip in the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century, once inveigled her husband into 
letting her tie a clock-weight to a troublesome | 
tooth. This accomplished, she dashed the weight 
on the ground. ‘“* Uot flies tooth i’ a crack. My 
wo'd, didn’t he saay a thing or two as soon as he 
could speik! Awiver, toothaache was gone, sewer | 

enif.” 

Tur folk-lore brought together in Mélusine is of | 
ermanent value to all anthropologists and ethno- 
ogists; and the varied information stored up in 
the pages of the Jntermédiaire cannot fail to be of 
service to every one who occupies himself with 
historic and prehistoric research. 

Tue Kalendar of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects is a businesslike compilation, which ought 
to be very useful as a book of reference; and the 
Library Journal should prove interesting to all 
people concerned in the training of the general 
mass of the population through the development of 
free libraries. 

With much regret we have to chronicle the | 
death, after a long illness, of Mr. Richard Copley 
Christie, a frequent and valued contributor to our 

. 
columns. Born in 1830 at Lenton, Notts, the second | 
son of Lorenzo Christie, of Edale, Derbyshire, and 
Ann, daughter of Isaac Bayley, of Lenton Sands, he 
matriculated at Lincoln College, Oxford, April, | 


1849, proceeding B.A. 1853 and M.A. 1855, and was 
called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 6 June, 1857. 
law and history, and | 


He took a first class in 


became in 1895 Hon. LL.D. Victoria. He was 
professor of history at Owens College, Manchester, 
184-66, and of political economy 1855-66, and in 
1898 he endowed the institution with 50,000/. As 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester from 1872 
to 1893, he was one of the few laymen called upon 
to preach. President of the Chetham Society since 
I8S4, of the Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
1883-95, and of the Library Association of the United 
Kingdom, he was also a governor of Owens College 
and of the Royal Holloway College. A man of deep 
erudition aol varied accomplishments, he is re- 
sponsible for ‘Old Church and School Libraries 
ot Lancashire,’ 1885; * Diary and Correspondence of 
Dr. John Worthington,’ vol. ii. part ii., 1886; 
‘Bibliography of Dr. Worthington,’ 1888; 
* Annales Cestrienses,’ 1887; ‘ Letters of Sir Thomas 
Copley,’ 1897. His great work was, however, the 
‘Etienne Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance,’ 
1880, reprinted 1899, and translated in 1886 into 
French. At his residence, Ribsden, Windlesham, 
Surrey, where he died on the 9th inst., he had 
a fine library, including many works printed by 
Dolet, of which books he was a zealous collector. 
Mr. Christie married, in 1861, Mary Helen, daughter 
of Samuel Fletcher, Broomtield, Manchester. He 
was from 1887 to 1897 chairman of Sir Joseph 
Whitworth & Co., Limited. 


We have, to our regret, to chronicle the death, 
under very painful circumstances, of the Rev. 
William Roddam Tate, of Walpole Vicarage, 
Halesworth, Suffolk. He seems to have been a 
victim to the lamentable depreciation in ecclesias- 
tical property, and was a frequent contributor to 
our columns. He was educated at King’s, London, 
ordained priest in 1873, and appointed to the 
vicarage he held in 1882. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such odivens as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘ Duplicate.” 

J. H. MacM. (“ Portmanteau - word ”). — This 
term was invented by Lewis Carroll to explain 
words that he formed on the composite system. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Uttice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MILITARY BOOKS. 

ETHNOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. 

NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES 

CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY and HISTORY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

SOPHUS SCHANDORPH ; COPYRIGHT in SERIAL MATTER ; The 
THEORIES as to HUCHOWN; A KECLAMATION; DEATH of | 
KING ALFRED. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP 


SCIENCE :—St. Kilda; Medical Books ; Geographical Notes ; Societies ; 


Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE AKTS :—Scottish Market Crosses; Library Table; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip 


The ALHENA:UM for December 2) contains Articles on 


The BARONESS DE BODE. 
The JEW in LONDON 


KHURASAN and SISTAN. 
ALIENS in SIXTEENTH-CENTURY LONDON. 


TWO BOOKS of FRENCH TRAVEL 

The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

AMONG the BEKBERKS of ALGERIA. 

NEW NOVELS :—Jean Keir of Craigneil ; Second Love. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

ENGLISH and IRISH HISTORY. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

8CHOOL- BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The BUOK SALES of 1900; The HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 
The TWO BRADFORDS ; SALES ; ROBERT MELVILLES RIDE. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—The Life of Pasteur; Library Table ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE AKTS :—French Architects and Sculptors; Library Table; Mr. 
F. R. Pickersgill Notes from Kome ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Library Table, Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—The Week ; John Shakspeare, of Ingon, and Gilbert, of St. 
Bridgets , Gossip. 


| FINE AKTS 


The ATHEN ALUM for January 5 contains Articles on 


The OXFORD BOUK of ENGLISH VERSE. 

The RULEKS of the SOUTH 

A CAPTAIN of the SIKHS. 

The STURY of FLORENCE 

OLD ENGLISH GLUSSES 

The NEW PAPYKI 

NEW DANTE LITERATURE 

A SYKIAN SECT. 

NEW NOVELS: —Prejudged; God's Lad; The Sway of Philippa ; 
Stringtown on the Pike; Committed to his Coarge ; Amour, Amour. 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

TRANSLATIONS 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 

SCOTTISH HISTURY. 

BOOKS for CHILDREN. 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE.—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The AKRGUNAUTs of the NEW AGE, The BUUK SALES of 1900 ; 
CHARLES LAMB asa LANDED PROPRIETOR, The DATE of 
KING ALFRED'S DEATH; DANTE TRANSLATION SEEN in 
1549, ANOTHER NEW THEORY as to HUCHOWN, PAPERS of 
WILLIAM PENN; The SECOND CASKET LETTER. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GoSssIP. 

SCLENCE :—Books on Electricity; Botanical Literature ; Astronomical 
Notes; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

Library Table; The Society of Oil Painters; Roman 

Britain in 1900, Gossi 

MUSIC ;—Life of Beethoven ,; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Herod ; The Likeness of the Night ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN 4UM for December 22 contains Articles on 

SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK in CHINA 

A HISTORY of STEEPLECHASING 

SUME SCOTCH KEMLNISCENCES. 

PROP. DOUWDEN’'S PURITAN and ANGLICAN 

KICHELIEU and his INFLUENCE. 

fWU BOOKS on EDUCATION. 

PAPEKS of HENRY VIII. 

NEW NOVELS :—Foes in Law; An American Woman: Miss Cleve- 
land's Companion; Son of Judith; The Outcast Kmperor; From 
the Scourge of the Tongue. 

BOOKS on WAR. 

SHORT STORIES. 

CLASSICAL PHILOLUGY, 

KECENT VERSE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

BUOKS about SOUTH AFRICA. 

LOCAL HISTOKY 

OUK LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

IZAAK WALTON'S BOOKS; A NEW THEORY 
the DAVE of KING ALFRED'S DEA tH, 


EIGHTEENTH -CENTUKY LETTERS; Th 
CLASSIC. e EDITING of a 


ALso— 
LITERARY GossIP. 
SCIEN E :—Medical Kooks; Geographical Notes; Chemical Notes ; 
Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip . 
FINE AKTS :—Stories of the High Priests of Memphis ; Library Table 
Annuals , Christmas Kooks; Gossip 
MUSIC :—Lafond’s Life of Garat ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—Shakspearean Literature ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. VIL Jax. 19, 1901. 
Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON, 186, Strand, W.C., 


WILL FORWARD from the LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
THE FOLLOWLNG 
LIBRARY COPIES WICIHCULATION. 
POSTAGE FREE to any part of the United Kingdom at the Prices annexed, 


Until further notice :— 


MAGAZINES, SIX WEEKS AFTER DATE, 


ANNUM 
s @ 


PER 


| 

Argosy ... eve cco ese ese ose 7 Longman’s ooo eco one eco 0 
Black wood's eve 13 © | Macmillan's. ... eco eve ove eve 
Century .. one ove 10 6 National Review eco 1 
Conte m porary Review. ane 16 O | Nineteenth Century .. wee 16 0 
Cornhill . ane 7 6| Pall Mall ose one ane 
English lilustrated ... @ | Revue des Deux Mondes ove 3 0 
Fortnightly Review ... 16 0 | Seribner’s eve oe oe ose w FG 
Harper s ... O| Temple Bar 76 

QUARTERLY REVIEWS, THREE MONTHS AFTER DATE, 


Edinburgh oe ose evo eve eve 7 6] Quarterly 
The terms will be ls, 6¢. per annum less to Subscribers living sufficiently near the Bookstalls to 
have the Magazines delivered therefrom. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE, and cannot be received for a less period than 
TWELVE MONTHS. if no remittance is received after the dispatch of the last number subscribed for, 


it will be understood that they are to be discontinued, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY COMMENCE AT ANY DATE, 


A SELECTION OF MAGAZINE VOLUMES 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 

WwW. H Ss MIT H & 8 O N, 

186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalis, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 
THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED, 


CENTURY MAGAZINE, The. Vols. 17, 20,and 22... ove eee each 8 6 


2 vols. for 1892 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. Vol. for December, 1898, to May, 1 1599. “Tilustrated .. 
—— Vol. for June to November, 1899. Illustrated o oon 
CHAMBERS'S of SCIENCE, ond ARTS. Vol. for 
ol, for 1895 ... 
Vol. for 189 ... 
Vol. for 1597 ... 
Vol. for 1898 ... 
Vol, for 1899 ... 
QUIVER VOLUME. November, 1897, "to April, 1598 
November, 1598, to April, 1899... 

May to October, 
GOOD WORDS. Vols. for 1888, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, 1897, and 1898 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Vols. for 1889, 1892, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1898 


ecocce 


33833 $8 3 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 186, STRAND, LONDON, 
And at over 600 Railway Bookstalls, to which places Subscribers can be transferred, free of charge. 
Prospectus of Terms, Ae., sent free upon application to 186, STRAND, LONDON, 


Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Published by 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U.—Scturday, January 19, 1901. 
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